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CHAPTER II. 








YLES CUOLAHAN, ob- 
livious of the children, 
was at his club, a select circle of 
Irish gentlemen who used to meet 
nightly, or on such nights as were 
convenient, for the club was one of 
Perpetual Adoration of Bacchus, at 
that famous tavern the Fox and 
Hounds. This was a night of more 
than common interest, for it was 
Monday, and there were gathered 
together, quite by accident, a collec- 
tion of celebrities of whom Ireland 
had indeed reason to be proud. 
There was Paddy Flinn, hero of a 
hundred fights, whose life and 
exploits are recorded in the chro- 
nicles of the P.R.; Anthony Noon, 
than whom none better wielded 
a bunch of fives; and Alick Reed, 
a heavy-weight who feared not 
even to withstand the godlike 
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twins, first patrons of the Art of 
Boxing. There was O’Carrol, who 
could prove lineal descent from 
the Irish kings of the same name, 
and now deemed it no dishonour 
to advance civilisation as a hod- 
man. There was Tape the ‘ trans- 
lator’; of whom it is related that, 
being once intrusted with a pair 
of boots to translate—that is, to 
fit with new soles and heels—he 
disposed of the raw material for 
what it would fetch as leather in 
the rough, and drank the proceeds, 
afterwards humorously translaf- 
ing the boots by means of the 
binding of an old leather-bound 
volume which happened to be 
lying handy. He was the same 
man who, one Sunday morning, 
was left in charge of as noble a 
piece of beef as was ever dropped 
into a pot to boil, while his mates 
went out to drink. The tempta- 
tion of thirst came upon him: I 
grieve to say that Mr. Tape yielded 
to the whispering of the devil, 
took out the beef, replacing it by 
a lapstone, and sold it for what 
it would fetch in old ale. When 
the two mates came back in time 
to boil the cabbage they naturally 
took the joke in ill part, and 
the honest translator kept out of 
their way till at least one more 
Sunday had passed. A fellow of 
an infinite wit was Tape, and a 
clubable man, able to sing and 
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dance as well as drink. Then 
there was Anthony Noon again, 
above mentioned, who had retired 
from the ring, and now found his 
means of subsistence in an occu- 
pation which began about the 
lst of September and ended some- 
where about February. For he 
was accustomed to purchase, at 
low rates, the leanest, skinniest 
birds that came up to market, 
and could thus act by them in 
the same unprincipled manner as 
the American, perhaps an imitator 
of Mr. Noon, adopted for the 
jumping frog: he filled them with 
small shot and sold them by 
weight. It was a lucrative busi- 
ness, but it left his summers a 
mere blank, and during a good 
six months in the year honest 
Antony lived chiefly in seclusion. 
Patsy M‘Nulty was there, as good- 
natured a bruiser as ever stripped ; 
he had just lost his fight with 
Nailer, owing to a too-confident 
belief in Myles Cuolahan’s train- 
ing powers. And there, too, was 
Denys O’Toole, grown old now, 
and grey-headed, but respected 
still, by reason of the handsome 
thrashing he had given the Prince 
of Wales, when that potentate, 
accompanied by two friends, 
neither of them members of the 
Temperance League, or even of 
the Christian Young Men’s As- 
sociation, ventured one night into 
the Rookery at Westminster, and 
assisted at an Irish wake, And 
it was reckoned part of the general 
meanness of the English character 
that when the Prince came to the 
throne he did not seek out Denys 
and reward him with a pension 
for life. Yet Denys was the only 
man in all his life who ever showed 
the Prince what a thing it is to 
have your head in Chancery. 

The room was a long low room 
at the back of the tavern; on the 
table at the end sat a fiddler, at 
his feet a hat into which every 
newcomer dropped a sixpence, a 


collection for Brien M*Taverty, 
now in trouble, and about to be 
tried the next day on a trumped- 
up charge of assaulting tlie police 
while intoxicated. Every man 
had his pipe in his mouth, and 
some of the ladies too—this was 
a club in which ladies’ society, so 
far from being avoided, was even 
courted—and everybody, man or 
woman, had his mug of drink 
handy to his fingers. Among 
them was Myles Cuolahan, the 
little spare man with the big 
hands, singing, drinking, and 
roaring with the best. If you 
look in his face you will notice 
a queer expression, one of anxiety, 
a sort of fear upon it. His cheeks 
are puffed, his nose is red, he 
looks twenty years older than 
when we met him last. Poor 
Myles has been going down hill 
fast since his wife died, and is now 
very near the end of his tether, 
though there is still time to turn 
back. 

There is dancing; there is sing- 
ing; there is the music, not low 
and rippling, but loud and harsh, 
of women’s voices; there is fiddling ; 
there is stamping on the floor ; and 
presently there are the indications 
of a coming duel. 

‘ Fight it out, lads!’ cries Myles, 
springing to the floor. ‘ More’s the 
fun. Pity ’twould be if the dhrink 
don’t make an alteration. We 
come in sad, and we go out happy; 
we come in peaceful, and we go.out 
quarrelsome: Glory be to whisky !’ 

Whether the club danced, or 
sang, or drank, or fought, the 
fiddle went on exactly the same, 
playing Irish jigs. The fiddler 
sat with his nose in the air and 
his eyes on the ceiling as if ab- 
sorbed in thought. Now and then 
he moved his right foot in time, 
but besides this he gave no sign 
of life beyond the movement of 
his arms and fingers. 

The row began, if one may trace 
things back to their ultimate 
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cause, like all rows since the 
Siege of Troy, through a woman. 
There was a neat and extremely 
pretty little Welshwoman, remark- 
able among the other ladies pre- 
sent for the careful purity of her 
attire. She had black hair, very 
bright eyes, and a very striking 
expression in her face which, when 
she was watching a fight, made 
you understand how the Roman 
ladies managed to enjoy a gladia- 
torial contest. She was the lawful 
wife and better-half of Patsy 
M‘Nulty. She spoke with a pure 
and beautiful accent in ‘ book’ Eng- 
lish, perfectly different from that 
of the rough Irish round her, and 
as if, which was in fact the case, 
she was speaking a foreign lan- 
guage, And though she some- 
times used the ‘argot’ of her 
associates, she preferred the tongue 
of Addison, which she had been 
taught at school. 


* My husband,’ she remarked to - 


Mr. Nailer, already mentioned 
above, who showed signs of grog- 
giness about the head, ‘ would 
scorn to be intoxicated by six 
little glasses of whisky. My hus- 
band is a very much better man 
than you or Myles Cuolahan either, 
though you did beat him and win 
the money at the match. But 
everybody knows that was because 
Myles trained him, and they both 
got drunk together every day. He 
would be perfectly prepared to 
fight you again to-morrow. Do not 
think my husband is afraid of you.’ 

After firing this blow in a calm 
and collected manner she retired 
to the other end of the room, 
nearest the door, where she sat 
and smilingly watched the effect. 
Mr. Nailer, whose sensibilities 
were as keen as his proportions 
were large, was stung to the quick 
by this observation, and, instantly 
leaping to his feet, began a circuit 
round the room, pushing his way 
through the dancers with the 


carelessness of superior strength. 
Encumbered as he was with many 
glasses of whisky, which made his 
head roll about and his legs lurch, 
his progress was unsteady now. 

‘ Where’s M‘Nulty ?’ he shonted. 
‘Show me M‘Nulty. Bring out 
your Patsy M‘Nulty; him as I 
thrashed already, and him as I’m 
ready to thrash again for five 
pounds or a hundred. Come out. 
Myles Cuolahan—Myles the trainer 
—Ho! ho!—Myles. With the big 
fist, come out both of ye, till I kill 
ye at wunst.’ 

Patsy and Myles, who were side 
by side, rushed to the front, and 
in a moment the bridge of battle 
was Homerically set with com- 
batants, in which all, save the 
modest little Welshwoman, who 
only looked on and smiled, took 
an active and a pleasurable part. 

After it had raged for ten mi- 
nutes or so, the landlord, thinking 
that enough blood was shed for 
the preservation of honour, turned 
out the lights, and when quiet was 
restored, threatened to turn out 
the combatants as well, unless 
they consented to take their drink 
‘quite and sober, like Christians.’ 
They shook hands and sat down 
again. The lights were lit again, 
the fiddler, who had been stopped, 
struck up another jig, and all was 
harmony once more. 

‘ You’re getting dhrunk, Myles,’ 
said Patsy as a friendly observa- 
tion. ‘ Ye were dhrunk last night; 
and ye were dhrunk the night 
afore last night. How long have 
ye been in it, now ?’ 

‘Six weeks to-night, Patsy. I’ve 
been dhrunk for six weeks every 
night; and spent all the money. 
Lord help the childher!’ 

‘Then don’t do it again,’ re- 
joined the bruiser. ‘Go home, 
now, Myles, and go to bed.’ 

‘I had ’em last night, Pat. I 
had the horrors worse than iver 
they come before. I got out of bed 
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and I tuk the razor—think o’ that, 
now—and I stood over the childher 
on their matthrass and . . and.. 
I don’t know how it was I got 
safe to bed again, and they woke 
up safe this morning. I’m afraid 
to go home, Pat, I’m afraid.’ 

He finished his glass of whisky, 
which was not adulterated and 
spoiled with water, and wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead. 
Then he looked furtively round 
the room, and behind him, as if 
there might be some fearful thing 
prowling in the rear, and tried to 
laugh. 

But the little Welshwoman with 
the demure countenance, seeing no 
further prospect of any fighting, 
came and carried away his friend. 

‘Patsy, you are coming home with 
me. You have to begin training 
to-morrow, and your fight is to 
take place in a fortnight. It is 
only for a ten-pound note, but 
you must win it. You have had 
two more glasses of whisky than 
by a right you should have taken. 
Come home at once.’ 

Patsy was like a lamb, and fol- 
lowed his commanding officer. He 
was not a bit the worse for the 
little skirmish he had just gone 
through; a cut lip heals very 
soon, and a black eye is one of 
those things that few gentlemen 
of his habits of thought and occu- 
pation are long without. 

Myles, left alone, began to drink 
harder. In course of time he 
found himself pleasantly and hope- 
lessly drunk, and rejoiced, for he 
could now bid defiance—-a drunken 
man’s defiance—to the dreams 
that haunted him night after 
night, when the fumes of the 
whisky left his brain. It was past 
one in the morning when he 
stumbled up the stairs;threw him- 
self upon the bed, dressed as he was, 
and in a moment was fast asleep. 

It might have been an hour 
later—not more, because there was 
yet no light in the sky, and the 


moon shone bright and clear 
through the window—that he 
stirred on the bed, put out an 
arm as if to feel for something, 
and then, with a start and a groan, 
sat up and looked wildly round 
him. There was nothing in the 
room, not even furniture; there 
was nobody save the sleeping 
children in the corner; but he 
glared round and round the room 
as if following some Shape or 
spectral image of his brain. Pre- 
sently his eyes dilated and became 
fixed. The creature of his drunken 
fancy resolved itself into some- 
thing resembling a form; took 
to itself arms and legs ; assumed 
eyes that looked into Myles’s face, 
and fingers that beckoned him on; 
put on a face which was one of 
unimaginable cunning, devilry, 
and mockery; and, stooping close 
to his bedside, moved cadaverous 
lips through which no sound 
came, but which spoke words easy 
to be understood. ‘Come, Myles, 
now is the time to do it.’ 

Yet there was nobody in the 
room at all, except himself and 
the two children; these were 
sleeping on their mattrass in the 
corner; the moon lay full upon 
them, showing little Norah with 
her head nestled on Jack’s shoul- 
ders, her arms about his neck, 
her long dark hair lying in masses 
over Jack’s head and face; and 
the boy, weary with hunger and 
watching, lying on his back and 
sleeping off the pain. The eyes 
of the drunkard, fixed upon the 
Person who walked slowly from 
the bedside, passed over the space 
from the bed to the cupboard, 
from the cupboard, still more 
slowly, to the mattrass where the 
children lay asleep. 

Then Myles groaned aloud, and, 
slipping from the bedside, stood 
upright, steady as a rock, though 
he had been almost helplessly 
drunk but an hour before, and 
sighed heavily. 
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Then he sat down again on the 
bed, deliberately took off his coat, 
rolled up his sleeves, unlaced and 
took off his boots, which were 
the heavy double - soled boots 
worn by trampers and bought by 
those gentlemen of Lancashire 
who correct their wives with their 
booted feet. Then, in his stock- 
ings, he crept silently to the cup- 
board. 

What is it his hands feel for in 
the dark as he tries each shelf, 
one after the other, in vain? He 
forgets, perhaps, how, only that 
very morning, he took his razor toa 
neighbour, under the pretence of 
wanting an edge put on it, and 
left it with him for safety. Un- 
able to find it, he turns round, 
still following his invisible di- 
rector. Then his eye brightens, 
and he creeps across the room to 
the fireplace. The poker lies there. 
As he steps a plank creaks beneath 
his feet, and little Jack wakes up. 

With a start, like Myles, and 
with a dreadful fear upon him, 
for he sees Myles out of bed, 
dressed, and stealthily creeping 
towards the mattrass, with the 
poker in his hand. He is moving 
80 slowly, so slowly, that at first 
you would think him standing in 
the middle of the room. But he 
does move, for all that, and it is 
always in the direction of the bed; 
while in his hand he carries, lifted 
in readiness to strike, the poker, 
which flashes as he gets within 
the moonlight from the window. 
Jack, like some poor Indian bird 
in presence of the snake, sat spell- 
bound, motionless, his eyes fixed 
on the white face and menacing 
features of Myles. 

The room was light enough, in 
the twilight of the summer and 
the bright morn of May, for him 
to see something more—some- 
thing that he had never yet seen 
in his drunken benefactor—a pur- 
pose. His mouth was drawn back, 
his dry lips trembled with impa- 


tience, his white teeth gleamed, 
his eyeballs starting from his head, 
his body was bent double, as he 
stole, slowly, slowly, over the 
boards with the weapon in his 
hand. And then Jack saw, further, 
that, though Myles was looking 
him straight in the face, he did 
not see him—he was looking at 
some one else. For between Myles 
and the children stood the devilish 
spectre of his brain ready to make 
poor Miles a murderer! But as 
yet he had not given the signal. 
Jack never knew how long this 
lasted—probably but half a minute 
—for his nerves were frozen with 
terror. Then little Norah moved 
in her sleep, and whispered in her 
dreams ; and Jack, recovering from 
his stupefaction, sprang out of the 
bed and stood face to face with 
Myles. Stripling and child as he 
was, the boy was ready to do 
battle with the drunkard for the 
life’ of Norah. On the bare arms 
of the man the muscles stood out 
like the ropes of the rigging of a 
yacht; in his face there was set a 
look of dreadful resolution ; his 
eyes gleamed with the purpose of 
destruction: he was possessed with 
a devil. To meet all this force 
there was nothing but a child of 
nine, weak with long hunger, too, 
if that made any difference, and 
only strong of will. On his fore- 
head fell the hot and poisonous 
breath of the drunken man, like 
that gas which, descending upon 
the earth, poisons and chokes the 
life out of man and plant. Almost 
within reach of the heavy iron 
weapon, the child stood gazing into 
the face of the haunted man; who 
dragged forward his feet, inch by 
inch, as if drawn by something 
beyond his will. And the boy saw, 
while he shivered and trembled to 
see it, that Myles had no percep- 
tion at all of his presence: their 
faces were not a foot apart, for 
Myles was stooping; their eyes 
looked into and were reflected in 
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each other: but Myles’ saw 
nothing. And: Jack would have 
screamed and cried for help, but 
he was afraid; for he did not 
know what to do, or what would 
happen. 

The man made a. hasty step 
forward—one more, and he would 
be upon the boy. Jack stepped 
aside and seized him by the right 
arm, turning him suddenly and 
violently away from the mattrass 
where little Norah lay sleeping, 
with her white bare limbs tossed 
carelessly and gleaming in the 
moonlight. ToJack’s astonishment, 
Myles made no sign, but conti- 
nued slowly advancing in the new 
direction. This was that of his 
own bed, which lay but a yard 
off. Jack—always with one eye 
upon the villainous poker—pulled 
him gently by the shirt-sleeve till 
he nearly touched the bed, and 
then fell back and watched. As 
his knee struck the iron edge of 
the bed, Myles gave a fierce but 
muffled cry, and raised the poker 
to strike. Once—twice—thrice ; 
and then he redoubled the blows 
upon the unoffending pillow, while 
the great drops rolled off his fore- 
head and his chest heaved at the 
exercise. Then, suddenly, dropping 
the poker, he fell down upon his 
knees by the bedside, and burst 
into violent prayers and sobs. 

When he was fairly spent and 
the danger’ was over, the day was 
breaking. Jack quietly took the 
poker and hid it beneath his own 
mattrass. Little Norah still slept, 
undisturbed: Then, mindful of 
poor Biddy’s last injunction, he 
fell upon his knees and thanked 
God as one who has escaped a 
great and terrible peril. And then 
he turned to watch Myles. His 
face buried in his hands—his 
whole frame shaken and trembling 
with emotion, he was crying, pray- 
ing, and cursing, all in the same 
breath. 

‘ Oh, Lord !’ he groaned, ‘forgive 


me! I have killed them’ both ! 
My little Norah—Norah, alaunah, 
my darlint! my love! my little 
baby—my black-haired Norah, 
mavourneen! will ye niver spake 
to me again ?—niver kiss your 
wicked father’s cheeks ?—niver 
twine your little arms round his 
neck? Niver again—niver again! 
May the Lord curse the dhrink! 
Oh, Jack ! now it’s your blood my 
arms are dabblin’ in—your inno- 
cent blood, my purty boy that I 
love as well as Norah, and better. 
Oh, Lord! Lord! ... forgive me! 
forgive me !’ 
* . + . = 

‘ What’s the use, Myles, of ask- 
in’ to be forgiven? Why don’t 
you get up, Myles Cuolahan, ye 
blackhearted murdherin’ Prodes- 
dan—why don’t ye get up, and 
run away? They’ll find ye, and 
they’ll hang ye, and sarve ye right!” 

* * * . * 


‘I can’t get up. I’m tied to 
the bed. ’Tis the Lord that houlds 
me tight and won’t let me go. 
Lord! Lord! let me go and’ be 
hanged, but show me once more— 
oh! show me once more the chil- 
dher, if only to mock me, before I 
die. -And I'll take the poker and 
beat out my own brains, and thin 
we shall all three come to You at 
wunst. Norah and Jack will go 
to heaven, where Biddy sits playin” 
on a goulden harrup and waitin’ 
for un; but I shall niver go there, 
and they’ll be all there miserable 
for iver and for iver, cryin’ out 
their blessed eyes when they ought 
to be singin’ and makin’ glory. 
Oh, Jack! oh, Biddy! ’tis Myles 
has spoiled your heaven for ye. 
For the Lord can niver forgive 
this night—He can’t do it. I 
musn’t ax it. It wouldn’t be fair 
on Patsy M‘Nulty, who niver 
killed anybody, except by accident 
and in his divarshin. Lord! I 
dussn’t ax it—I don’t ? Then 
he began again almost in the same 
words, 
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When he prayed again to see the 
‘childher’ once more, Jack, who 
had no terror now that he had 
once successfully diverted him 
from the mattrass, put his hand 
under his forehead and lifted it 
up, lying down so that his face 
met Myles’s. Myles showed no 
surprise. He thought it was an 
answer to his prayer, and only 
kissed the boy silently andsolemnly, 
his tears falling upon his face. 
Then he murmured, ‘ Now Norah, 
oh, Lord! Glory be to all the 
saints.’ 

Jack brought Norah, still asleep, 
and laid her in front of him. 
When the man saw the child he 
burst into a fit of fresh sobs and 
lamentations, waking her up. 

Little Norah began to prattle, 
but Jack took her up again, and 
laid her on the mattrass. 

‘Norah must go to sleep again 
directly.’ 

‘Iss, said Norah, lying down 
and shutting her eyes very obedi- 
ently. Directly Jack left her, 
however, she sat up and began to 
crow and toss her arms about. 
Myles got up from his knees, 
wringing his hands, and began de- 
bating aloud whether he should 
run away or not. Before he had 
settled that important point, the 
fit of repentance and despair 
seemed to leave him as suddenly 
as it came, and he lay down on the 
bed with his eyes shut, and fell fast 
asleep. Jack proceeded leisurely 
to undress him. This partially 
accomplished, he bethought him 
of the next day, and proceeded to 
examine his pockets. In the coat- 
tail there was asmallloaf. In the 
pockets there was a penny. Not 
another farthing had the man, 
though his receipts the day before 
had amounted to some eight or 
nine shillings. Pvor Jack had 
eaten nothing for nearly twenty 
hours, and he could wait no longer. 
Dividing the loaf into two parts, 
he took one for himself and the 





other he kept for Norah, giving 
her a little piece at atime. His 
own was soon gone, and he was 
hungry still. But he would not 
touch the child’s portion, and sat 
down again on the bed, wearied 
with watching and waiting; and 
presently the two children were 
sound asleep again in each other’s 
arms; and when the morning 
woke them up all was but a dream 
of the night. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was not tillone o’clock in the 
day that Myles Cuolahan awoke, 
first with the feeling of lazy content- 
ment which always follows violent 
exertion and long sleep; then with 
a sense of discomfort, due to the 
whisky; and then with a sudden, 
agonising pang at the heart, when 
he remembered his dreadful deed 
of the night, a pang which made 


him leap from the bed and stare 


wildly round, erying, ‘Jack!— 
Norah !—the childher.’ 

He remembered it all: the devil 
who came to his bedside and 
whispered ; who went to the cup- 
board and pointed to where the 
razor generally lay ; who led him 
to the poker, and put it into 
his hand; who bid him creep 
softly, so as not to wake the little 
ones; who nerved his arm to strike, 
aud then, when the deed was done, 
left him despairing. What he 
could not remember, trying to re- 
call the time when he crept slowly 
round the room, with his arm half 
raised, and his head bent forward, 
was the reason: why had the devil 
told him to kill the children? Yet 
he knew there was a reason, and a 
good one, becanse it seemed the 
only thing left to do, the one 
possible thing, before the whole 
was finished. 

He was standing with his back 
to the children’s mattrass, and 
suddenly it flashed across him that 
behind him, silent, battered, bathed 
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blood, were the murdered 
children. Then a worse horror 
fell upon his heart, and it became 
colder than stone. The beads of 
such a sweat as stood upon 
Macbeth’s brow in the morning, 
stood upon his brow; his limbs 
shook beneath him; he turned up 
his face, and met the sun’s great 
eye staring in upon him like an 
accuser; and then, not daring to 
turn round, he stepped to the 
window, threw it open, and leaned 
his head out, looking into the 
crowded street below. When the 
mind is laden with some great and 
terrible burden of anxiety or guilt, 
it takes an interest, by way of re- 
fuge, in any little trifle that meets 
it. Oliver Cromwell, when he 
signs the death-warrant of Charles, 
flirts the ink in his neighbour’s 
face. ‘ Brutal flippancy!’ cry the 
foolish critics, not discerning here 
a kind of proof of the man’s terrible 
mental struggles. If you read the 
ghastly stories of great crimes, you 
will find everywhere, and in grim 
contrast against the terrible reality, 
the importance of the trifle. As 
when Beatrice Cenci is led to 
execution, her last words were 
not of terror, of repentance, of 
blind wrath against the cruelty of 
fate, but about the arrangement of 
her hair :-— 
‘Here, mother, tie 
My girdle for me, and bind up this hair 


In any simple knot : ay, that does well. 
And yours, I see, is coming down.’ 


So poor Myles Cuolahan, the mur- 
derer, leaned out of his window 
and watched the passers-by. There 
was a Punch and Judy, the drama 
just finishing with Toby the dog, 
the beadle, and—the gallows. He 
laughed at the beadke, but when 
it came to the gallows he felt a 
sort of uneasiness, just as if some- 
thing had been said or done which 
jarred upon him. Then there was 
a lusty quarrel between two ladies 
just beneath him, touching a dis- 
puted debt of twopence. Before 


the policeman sauntered round the 
corner there was a little fight, in 
which mischief was done to the 
extent of many twopences, and 
both went off in custody together 
—in chains, so to speak, but pre- 
serving still grandeur of spirit and 
freedom of tongue. The sight of 
the man in blue gave Myles another 
feeling of distrust which annoyed 
him; but that, too, passed away. 
And then he watched the children 
who swarmed in the crowded 
street, or marked their sports, 
which were many; for some danced 
on the pavement to the tune of a 
barrel-organ — girls these, who 
would, if they were lucky, eventu- 
ally become ladies of the corps de 
ballet: some sailed bits of wood, 
purloined from the shop, down the 
flowing gutter: some hung about 
the stalls, and tried to steal the 
fruit: some addressed themselves 
gravely to the task of nursing 
their younger brothers and sisters. 
It was a warm afternoon, and all 
were out. 

Myles began to get hungry, and 
once, under the first impulse, drew 
in his head and half turned round; 
then, with a hollow groan, leaned 
out again, and, for a few minutes, 
knew and saw nothing but his 
misery. He did not hear a step 
on the stairs and a knock at his 
door, which, no notice having been 
taken at first, was repeated, and 
then, there being still silence, the 
door was opened, and a lady came 


in. 

She looked round the room, bare 
and desolate of everything except 
the bed and the mattrass, and saw 
the man standing at the window. 
She called him. As he made no 
answer, she crossed the room and 
pulled him by the sleeve. 

‘Myles Cuolahan ’—her voice was 
low and deep, and sounded to 
him like that of an accusing spirit. 
‘Myles Cuolahan, where are the 
children ?” 

Instead of turning round to 
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speak to her, he moaned an inar- 
ticulate reply, and, still keeping 
his face to the window, he backed 
to the bed and sat down, his head 
in his hands. 

‘Myles Cuolahan,’ she repeated, 
‘ where are the children ?” 

He only groaned, for it was 
with him as with David when 
Nathan turned upon him and said 
‘Thou art the man.’ 

Where were the children? He 
only pointed with his hand to the 
corner where lay the mattrass with 
its dreadful burden, and waited 
for the cry of horror which was 
to follow. But no cry of horror 
came. 

‘Is the man mad? Myles Cuo- 
lahan, you have been drinking 
again this morning ; and it is only 
two o'clock.’ 

He was too much shaken to say 
anything; but the words fell upon 
him as if they were a dream. You 


see, he was living still in delirium . 


and the crime of the night. 

There were steps of children 
and the prattle of voices on the 
stairs. They might be, thought 
Myles, if that was possible, the 
voices of Jack and Norah. They 
even came into the room — the 
steps and the voices —and his 
brain went round, because he 
thought they were the accusing 
spirits of the slain. Was it an 
accusing spirit that laid two little 
hands upon his knees, and pulled 
aside his fingers from his face, 
crying ‘Dada—dada’? He sprang 
to his feet, with a sudden gesture 
and a wild cry, then looked round. 

‘Miss Ferens! The childher !’ 

Then he pushed his visitor 
roughly to one side, and looked at 
the mattrass. It was just as he 
had seen it the day before, covered 
with its single blanket — no 
mangled remains of murdered 
children, no blood and dreadful 
evidences of the crime, nothing at 
all; and staring him in the face 
were the laughing eyes of his little 
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Norah, Jack with, for once, a hard, 
resentful look, and Miss Ferens, 
the district visitor. He caught 
the little girl in his arms, and 
kissed and hugged her, laughing 
and crying together, for it came 
upon his mind suddenly how the 
whole dreadful thing was a dream, 
and he had not killed the children 
after all. 

‘It’s adhrame,’ he said, keeping 
the child in his arms. ‘It’s a 
great, big, ugly dhrame.’ 

‘ It’s no dream, Myles,’ said Jack 
solemnly. 

Myles turned ashy pale. 

‘It’s no dream, Myles. Ma’am, 
he left us all yesterday without a 
bit of bread, and not a penny to 
get any with. He went out at 
nine, and we had no breakfast. 
Then Norah began to cry, and 
then I went and begged a slice of 
bread from downstairs. And he 
never came home, and we had no 
dinner, and I was ashamed to beg 
any more. And it got dark, and 
he never came back; and I found 
a crust in the cupboard, and Norah 
had it in water; and then we went 
to sleep. In the night I woke up, 
and Myles was over us with the 
poker in his hand . . . See, ma’am, 
here’s the poker ’—he drew it out 
from the mattrass. ‘Standing over 
us, so, with hand up to kill us.’ 

‘It’s all true for you, Jack,’ 
groaned Myles ; ‘ it’s all true.’ 

‘He didn’t see me when I woke 
and got up; and I pulled him away 
by the arm, and then—you was 
mad drunk, Myles, or else you 
wouldn’t have done it, you know— 
he banged and beat his pillow, 
and then he knelt down and cried 
because he said he'd killed the 
children.’ 

Miss Ferens snatched the girl 
from his arms. 

‘Myles Cuolahan, you are worse 
than Cain!’ 

‘I am,’ he groaned humbly, ‘I 
am; and Abel was a born angel 
alongside o’ me, the blaygaird!’ 
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His meaning was doubtless good, 
though his knowledge of Scripture 
was confused. 

‘ And I looked in your pocket, 
Myles, and there was a twopenny 
loaf and a penny.’ 

‘I’ve been dhrunk,’ Myles mur- 
mured, looking up and addressing 
nobody in particular, ‘ every night 
for six weeks. And this is the 
end of it.’ 

‘ At all events,’ said Miss Fe- 
rens, ‘it’s the end of one thing. 
You shall not have the children 
here any longer.’ 

‘What will I do then? he 
asked. 

‘You have had delirium tre- 
mens. If you drink any more, it 
will kill you.’ 

‘ And a good thing, too.’ 

‘Perhaps not, she replied 
grimly. ‘Now, Myles Cuolahan, 
you are dangerous. How do I 
know that you may not have a fit 
now, and kill us all? I shall take 
this little girl home with me for 
to-night. The boy I will take 
somewhere else. You shall be 
left alone till you can take care 
of yourself. Jack, where are 
Norah’s things ? 

‘She’s got ’em all on,’ said 
Jack. ‘So have I’ 

‘I’ve sold ’em all,’ said the 
drunkard, ‘ for whisky. I’ve sold 
all my own things, too, and all 
my sticks. There’s nothing left 
to sell now. Even the bed and 
the matthrass is lent to me by 
the landlord.’ 

‘If I leave you alone,’ said 
Miss Ferens, ‘ you will go out and 
get drunk again.’ 

Myles turned out both his 
pockets with a significant ges- 
ture which silenced the lady. 

‘Now, Myles, I’ll do this for 
you, and you shall have one more 
chance—I will take care of the 
children for a day or two, myself. 
If you do not mend your ways, 
you shall never see either of them 
again. Do you hear? You shall 
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never see them again—not Jack, 
not little Norah; and you shall 
be left alone without a friend to 
help you while you drink and 
drink yourself lower and lower, 
till the devil clutches you by the 
throat, and bids you kill yourself. 
And your child shall never know 
even the name of her drunken, 
worthless father.’ 

She took Norah in her arms, 
and Jack by the hand, and turned 
to the door. Jack left her, and 
ran back to Myles. 

‘Never mind, Myles. Don’t cry. 
You didn’t mean to kill us, you 
know. It was only the drink.’ 

* Oh, Jack ! Jack, darlint !’ Myles 
groaned, spreading out his hands 
in distress. 

‘Come, Jack,’ said Miss Ferens. 
‘If Myles reforms, he shall have 
you back again ;’ and disappeared, 
shutting the door behind her. 

For a while Myles sat brood- 
ing, motionless. Then he stood 
up, and mechanically put on his 
boots and his hat; and then a 
curious change suddenly fell upon 
his face—a look of desire, of cun- 
ning, of devilry, while the sad- 
dened air of repentance vanished. 
For Myles was hungry, and the 
demon of drink had seized him 
again. He stole down the stairs 
and into the street, and stealthily 
made for the Fox and Hounds. 
Looking up and down the street 
to make sure that Miss Ferers 
was not watching him, he stole 
into the place, and carelessly nod- 
ded to the landlord. 

‘Bring Misther Cuolahan’s 
score,’ said that great man, call- 
ing to a potboy. ‘You're come 
to pay for last night, I reckon.’ 

Myle’s face fell, and he shook 
his head. 

‘Then, Misther Cuolahan, as 
you don’t pay, and as there was 
a fight last night—and there 
always is a fight when you and 
Patsy M‘Nulty do come together— 
and the Police have been here to- 
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day, you don’t get any more drink 
here till you’ve paid for your last, 
and that’s thirteen shillins and 
twopence ha’penny. So you'd bet- 
ter get out of this, and get some 
money.’ 

He turned and went away, wan- 
dering up and down streets, and 
whenever he passed a public- 
house a wild longing seized him, 
and he looked into the bar, if it 
was only to see and smell the 
drink. But if the Fox and 
Hounds would not trust him, no 
one would. 

There was nothing that he 
could turn into money, for his 
pockets were empty: there was 
not even a pipeful of tobacco to 
console him, and his pipe was 
broken; and of all wretched men 
in Sheffield that day, Miles Cuola- 
han was the most wretched. 

Presently he found himself, as 
he strolled carelessly along, one of 


a great crowd listening to a man - 


preaching. He stopped and lis- 
tened too. It was on a dismal 
stretch of road and blank space 
lying outside the town, and some 
hundreds of people were ga- 
thered together, while one man 
spoke to them. He was a stout, 
well set-up man of fifty or so, hand- 
some and florid in looks, with sha- 
ven cheeks, full rich lips, and an 
aquiline nose, dressed something 
like an English clergyman. Myles 
felt the voice of the man, even 
before he knew what he was 
saying, thrill through him, and 
make him tremble; for in the 
shaken and shattered state of his 
nerves he was open to any emo- 
tion. He pressed through the 
crowd, which, somehow, parted 
easily to let him through, and, 
getting gradually to the front, 
stood in front of the speaker and 
listened. 

‘Tis Father Mathew, bedad!’ 
he said to a man standing by. 

It was Father Mathew, the 
apostle of temperance, harangu- 
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ing the Sheffield people on their 
great sin of drunkenness. Myles 
listened, while his conscience 
smote him more and more. Pre- 
sently he trembled and turned 
pale, for Father Mathew began 
to describe, almost step by step, 
his delirium and madness. Yes, 
all of it—how the clothes of the 
children went, and the furniture 
and—‘ Some one’s told him,’ said 
Myles—and how the drunken man 
in his frenzy took the poker to 
murder the little ones—‘ He’s seen 
Miss Ferens this morning,’ said 
Myles. 

He heard no more; for when 
the preacher went on to talk of 
other things, he stood still, gazing 
into space, with the re-awakened 
horror of the night upon him. 
Stood still, while the preacher 
ended and the people crowded 
round him to take the pledge, 
jostling him about; for his heart 
was mad with shame and remorse, 
and he could neither move nor 
speak. 

The crowd dispersed, and Father 
Mathew, looking round, saw this 
man almost alone, standing pale 
and motionless, with quivering lips 
and fixed eyes. He knew the 
symptoms. 

‘My poor man!’ he said, with 
his strong Irish accent and his 
full, rich voice, ‘ what will Ido for 
you ?” 

‘ Father Mathew,’ groaned Myles, 
‘where was ye hid last night to 
see it all? “Tis all true. I was 
mad with the whisky, and I tried 
to murdher the childher, just as 
you tould all the people. Don’t 
tell em ’twas myself that done it.’ 

‘I only help those who help 
themselves,’ replied the priest. 

‘ And will ye give me the pledge, 
your riverence?—and me a Pro- 
desdan, and a black, murdherin 
villain to boot! Will ye give me 
the pledge that will cure me for 
iver ?’ 

The preacher hesitated. Finally, 
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and after much exhortation, he 
consented to take his promise. 

‘I, Myles Cuolahan, promise to 
abstain from all intoxicating 
liquors, and to prevent as much 
as possible, by advice and ex- 
ample, intemperance in others.’ 

Myles repeated the words after 
him, bare-headed, solemn. Then 
he signed the printed form. 

‘God grant you grace and 
strength to keep your pledge,’ 
said Father Mathew. 

‘And now, Myles Cuolahan, 
where do you live?’ 

Myles told him; and then, en- 
couraged by his recent solemn vow, 
began to tell him all his story; 
to which the priest listened as if 
his time was not valuable, only 
bidding him walk with him, as he 
had another appointment to keep. 

They passed a cookshop in 
Abingdon Street. Myles turned 
a hungry eye upon the window, 
out of which there issued a volume 
of steam, full warrant of the rich- 
ness of the good things within. 
Father Mathew noted it, and, 
without a word, led him in, and 
sat patiently while he ravenously 
devoured a plate of meat and 
potatoes. Then he poured out a 
glass of water and held it towards 
him. 

Myles sipped it, gave a comical 
look at the priest, and making a 
wry face, drank it all up. 

* When you get on in the world,’ 
said Father Mathew, ‘you will 
drink coffee ; till then, you must 
drink water.’ 

‘Go home now, Myles,’ said the 
priest. You have had your dinner, 
and can wait till to-morrow morn- 
ing. Here is some tobacco for 
you. Think of your pledge, and 
wait in all the evening, for I am 
going to send you a visitor.’ 

They parted presently, and 
Myles never saw the good priest 
again. 

Myles went home. He no longer 
wept; he walked erect, in his 
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pocket the pledge that was to save 
him from himself. He had had a 
good dinner; he had a handful of 
tobacco; and, with a light heart 
and clear conscience, he sprang up 
the stairs. 

But his heart fell at sight of 
the wretched room, the scene of 
all his troubles—deserted, too, for 
the children were gone; and he 
sat down on the bed and pulled 
out his pipe, with a depression 
that surprised him. Even the 
memory of the pledge failed to 
put him in good spirits. 

At six o’clock, or thereabouts, 
some one ran up the stairs. It 
was little Jack, who opened the 
door, and creeping quietly in, sat 
ou the bed and threw his arm 
round Myles’s neck. 

‘I’m not afraid, Myles,’ he 
whispered. ‘Miss Ferens has got 
Norah; but I won’t stay where 
she sen? me, and I’ve come back 
here. I’ve had dinner, and tea 
too. You won’t do me any harm, 
will you, Myles ? 

Myles pulled out the pledge, 
with great pride, and showed it to 
the boy; and then they spent an 
hour in building castles in the air 
of the great things they would do, 
now there was to be no more 
money spent in drink. But then 
Myles grew silent, and began to 
walk up and down the room, 
slowly at first, but presently faster 
and faster. At last he cried out, 
as if the dreadful truth were ex- 
torted from him: 

‘Oh, Jack! the pledge hasn’t 
cured me at all at all; and I’ve 
got a live divil inside o’ me again! 
What will I do? 

Jack looked on in terror while 
Myles paced the little room, with 
his wild eyes rolling backwards and 
forwards, and his body swinging 
uneasily, as if he were at sea in a 
rough night. 

There was to be one more 
visitor, though, in this, the most 
eventful day inall MylesCuolahan’s 
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life. A doctor, this time, who 
called about eight o’clock. Finding 
the room dark, he went away and 
bought candles, without saying a 
word. Jack lit one, and he turned 
to the patient, whose story he 
knew already from Father Mathew. 

‘Take off your clothes and go 
to bed,’ he said, keeping his eyes 
full upon him. 

Myles obeyed without a word, 
but there was a dangerous glim- 
mer in his look as he shiftily 
glanced at the doctor. Jack saw 
his eye catch at the poker, and 
instantly edged away in its direc- 
tion, seizing it furtively when 
Myles’s back was turned. 

He was in bed, but his eyes 
rolled backwards and forwards 
with a strange and dreadful wild- 
ness. 

‘ Go downstairs, boy, and bring 
me a glass and a jug of water.’ 

Jack, glad of an opportunity 
of getting the poker out of the 
room, hastened on his errand. 

The doctor sat down and looked 
at his patient. Myles said never 
a word, but glanced uneasily at 
his bedside, as if with a desire to 
escape. 

When Jack came up, the doctor 
put some crystals into the tumbler, 
and poured water over them. 

‘ Now, Myles Cuolahan, my fine 
fellow, you’ve got to go to sleep; 
and it’s no use you trying to keep 
awake, because this is hydrate 
of chloral, and go to sleep you 
must. Leave off rolling your 
eyes, my man, and drink it off.’ 

Myles drank it, and lay back. 
For a minute or two he kept his 
eyes shut. Then he started up 
in bed and began to moan. The 
doctor laid him back. 

‘ More chloral,’ he said. ‘ Now, 
Myles, I’ve got to see you asleep 
before I go; and perhaps there 
will be other drunken rascals 
besides yourself waiting for me 
to-night. Now, then, off you go.’ 

Again the doctor dosed his 


patient, and time after time he 
started back to sleeplessness and 
torture. As for Jack, he had 
long since fallen back upon his 
mattrass, and was now sleeping 
soundly, wearied out with the 
last night’s watching and terror. 

‘We must try something else, 
then, said the doctor. ‘ You 
mustn’t take any more chloral, 
though your herves are like so 
many red-hot wires. Now, Myles, 
look at me.’ 

He bent over him, with his eyes 
full upon the raving man, and 
compelled him to look him in the 
face. Then he made a few passes 
with his hands, and Myles closed 
his eyes. He had fallen into a 
sleep, at first mesmerical, and then 
natural. 

‘Sleep now,’ said the doctor, 
‘for twelve hours, and you will 
be cured. Wake up once, and 
you will be a raving maniac.’ 

It was past twelve o’clock when 
he got his patient comfortably off. 
He had had but little sleep the 
night before: the thought crossed 
him that if Myles awoke it might 
be death to the boy, and so he 
staid and watehed by the bed- 
side. From time to time he 
listened to the breathing of the 
sleeper: it was full, deep, and 
regular. 

At three o’clock Jack woke up. 
‘Let me watch now,’ he whis- 
pered. ‘Iam not afraid of him.’ 

‘ Wake me if he moves or opens 
his eyes.’ And, throwing himself 
on Jack’s mattrass, the doctor was 
asleep in a moment. 

* . . * * 

It was at two o’clock in the 
afternoon that Myles Cuolahan 
woke up. Jack was by his bed- 
side. ‘ Myles, he whispered, 
‘have you had enough sleep? 
The doctor said you was to sleep 
till you woke up of your own 
accord.’ 

He sat up in bed and looked 
round. Everything was changed 
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with him. The delirium had 
passed away with the blessed 
sleep: his forehead and his hands 
were cool: his eyes were calm: 
he remembered all; and, better 
than everything, the first thing 
he thought of was the pledge. 

‘ Jack, asthore, it’s a happy 
man I am this morning, and yes- 
terday was a blessed day. And 
now I’ll get up.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Miss Frrens came to see him the 
next day, but without Norah. 

‘Of course,’ she said, ‘I shall 
not let Norah come back yet.’ 

* Av coorse,’ said Myles humbly. 

* Not till I am sure that you in- 
tend to keep the pledge that you 
have taken. And even then—but 
we shall see. Now, how are you 
going to live? Have you got no 
money at all?” 

Myles shook his head. 

‘How much do you want to 
start you with? 

‘ There’s Jack,’ he said, ‘he’s 
had no breakfast, and he’ll have 
no dinner—no more shall I, for 
that matther.’ 

‘ I will find breakfast and dinner 
for both of you. But to start you 
in trade again ?’ . 

‘Tinpence will do it, with the 
blessin’ of the Lord.’ 

* Tenpence—ten—pence ?” 

‘It’s this way, said Myles. 
‘ With tinpence I buy a thousand 
needles—that’s tinpence. I tie 
thim up in bundles of five-and- 
twenty. Four five-and-twenties is 
a hundred—five two hundreds is 
a thousand — four—tens—tens— 
bad sthress to it! how much is it?’ 

‘ Forty, I suppose.’ 

‘I never could learn the multi- 
plication table. When I was Jack’s 
size there, I went to Misther 
M‘Briarty’s school in Belfast. The 
sight of thim rows of figures al- 
ways made me ill, and Pat 
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M‘Briarty told my father wunst 
that I was a born dunce. So says 
my father, taking the book to him 
in one hand and a mighty big stick 
in the other, “ Myles, let’s learn 
the tables.” You see, my father 
was very long-sighted, and obliged 
to hould the book close to the 
candle, where I could see it too; 
and, bedad, I rattled off the mul- 
tiplication table like Alexander 
the Great. So my father went to 
see the masther. “Bad end to 
your sowl,” says he, “ Myles knows 
his tables.” “Does he?” says 
M‘Briarty. “ Let’s have him up, 
then.” So I was had up again, 
and bruk down.’ 

‘But about the needles, Mr. 
Cuolahan ?” 

‘Forty, was it? I sell the 
needles at a penny a bundle, and 
I get forty pence—forty; and I 
gave tinpence for thim—that is 
thirty pence profit, isn’t it? Lend 
me tinpence, miss, and I’ll bless 
you for iver. I'll keep the pledge, 
niver fear. For I’ve had a lesson, 
and I’m a changed man.’ 

Miss Ferens lent him the ten- 
pence, which Myles returned the 
day after, and the new life began 
in earnest. 

A changed man, yes; but, though 
the delirium had left him, the 
craving after strong drink was 
strong upon him still, and for 
many and many a day Myles Cuo- 
lahan could not pass a public- 
house without a feeling as if strong 
ropes were dragging him .to its 
doors. But changed, save for the 
same liability to temptation; and 
poor Biddy’s prophecy was not des- 
tined to come true. ‘Lave it? 
she had cried in her bitterness. 
‘They never lave it.’ She rec- 
koned without the lesson which a 
night’s misery was to give her 
husband, and without the elo- 
quence of Father Mathew; for 
Myles left it. Thenceforth he was 
like a son of Rechab, inasmuch.as, 
for a vow he had made, he would 
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taste no strong drink for evermore. 
At first his ways were feeble and his 
steps trembling; for every street 
has its taverns, and every tavern 
has its long, invisible tentacles, like 
some gigantic polypus, stretched 
out to claim and drag to its nest 
some poor sinner like Myles. It 
was only in the evening, when 
safe at home, that he felt happy. 
There—for his trade was a pros- 
perous one,and the money was no 
longer spent in whisky—he would 
sit talking over his early days in 
Ireland with little Jack, smoking 
his pipe after the day’s fatigue, 
and drinking strong coffee, which 
Jack made for him. 

There was considerable annoy- 
ance felt in certain circles at the 
defection of Myles Cuolahan. 
Others had left the club at the 
Fox and Hounds before, for differ- 
ent reasons, indeed. There were 
generally a few who enjoyed the 
privileges of non-resident or fo- 
reign membership, some being re- 
tained by the extraordinary affec- 
tion of the Newgate and Millbank 
warders, some being away in the 
country on business, some perhaps 
laid up in hospital, working off 
the effects of the last free fight. 
But none, up to this moment, had 
gone over to the enemy ; there had 
been no temperance man in the 
club, and it was strongly felt that 
the resentment of the members 
should in some form be conveyed 
to the offender. 

Mrs. Patsy M‘Nulty, the little 
Welshwoman, undertook to be the 
representative of the wish, and in 
that capacity paid a visit to Myles 
one evening, when he had just 
made his coffee, and was sitting 
with Jack in calm meditation on 
his own victory. 

She knocked at the door, came 
in softly, and sat down, after 
shaking hands with Myles and 
patting Jack on the head. 

She talked, as I have said al- 
ready, nothing but the finest book 


English, quite like an old-fashioned 
novel. 

‘ You are quite well, Myles Cuo- 
lahan ? And what is the reason why 
you have abandoned your former 
associates? Has prosperity so far 
changed your disposition towards 
my husband and the rest as to 
prevent your meeting them again 
in friendship ?” 

‘Mrs. M‘Nulty,’ returned Myles 
with pride, ‘I have taken the 
pledge. Will ye have a drop of 
coffee?’ Sheshook her head, and 
taking a little bottle out of her 
pocket, removed the cork, and 
ostentatiously took a longish pull. 
Then she handed it over to Myles, 
who took it mechanically, and 
held it to his nose. It was—it 
was indeed—the finest Irish 
whisky, and for a moment, while 
his heart melted to his old friend, 
his knees shook and his hands 
trembled. Then little Jack, who 
was watching the proceedings with 
an anxious eye, quietly took the 
bottle out of his hand, and gave it 
back to the woman. 

‘Myles only drinks coffee and 
tea now,’ he said. ‘Don’t tempt 
him with the whisky.’ 

‘Tempt him!’ she cried, flash- 
ing into a white-hot rage. ‘I 
tempt him? Let me tell you, 
youthful offspring of the devil, 
that I tempt no one. What! can- 
not Myles Cuolahan follow the in- 
clinations of his heart without the 
interference of a child? Are you 
again in leading-strings, Myles 
Cuolahan? Will you be put back 
into the cradle? Shall we dress 
you in long clothes? Shall we give 
you to Jack to carry about the 
streets? Are you——’ 

‘All the same, Mrs. McNulty, 
I’ve taken the pledge, and I’m not 
going to meet your husband at the 
Fox and Hounds any more.’ 

‘Then, Mr. Cuolahan,’ she re- 
plied, rising with the dignity of a 
duchess, ‘if you will not drink 
with my husband, you shall fight 
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with him. I’m going now to fetch 
him from the club. We shall be 
back in the court in five minutes. 
We will see, Mr. Cuolahan, who 
takes the pledge—Mr. Cuolahan 
who is led by the nose by a measly 
little boy—Mr. Cuolahan who will 
not drink whisky—which is the 
best man. Poor Myles! Patsy 
M‘Nulty will grind you and crush 
you to powder.’ 

She was a very extraordinary 
young woman this, because, though 
she was in a furious rage, being 
indeed a lady of a disposition as 
fitful and as uncertain as the sea 
of Galilee, she spoke no faster, and 
only articulated her words a little 
more clearly ; only, when she had 
finished, she brandished the bottle 
in Myles’s face triumphantly, pulled 
out the cork, and took another long 
pull. After which she went quite 
peacefully away. 

‘ Myles, must you fight?’ 

Myles nodded, and made such 
preparations as the exigencies of 
the case allowed; that is, he 
tightened his waistband, loosened 
his shirt-collar, took off the long, 
many-pocketed coat, and then, 
followed by Jack, he walked slowly 
down the stairs, and out into the 
street without his hat. 

Myles, although anxious to be 
first in the field, found Patsy 
M‘Nulty waiting for him, and 
shook hands warmly with his old 
friend. Neither made any refer- 
ence to the impending combat; 
but, after congratulating Patsy on 
his recent victory—he had de- 
feated the Tipton champion only 
a week before for twenty-five 
pounds a side—he recognised a 
few other friends among the crowd, 
and prepared for business by turn- 
ing back his shirt-cuffs. Mrs. 


M‘Nulty, with a keen look of ex- 
pectation, sat in the front row of 
the stalls, so to speak, like a critic 
on a first night. The woman was 
one of that class who, in Spain, 
attend every ull-fight, in Rome 
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would have gone to every exhi- 
bition of lions and Christians, and 
nowadays take pleasure at Hur- 
lingham. She was, as her husband 
once mildly complained, almost too 
fond of fighting. 


Round one.—I think I have 
mentioned Myles Cuolahan’s gi- 
gantic hand; to the big hand was 
attached a wrist of iron and an 
arm of steel. He was small, spare, 
slight, but he was active. His 
antagonist, a big, heavy man, would 
have been more than a match for 
Myles, but for one thing—he was 
in bad condition. A fortnight’s 
training had been followed by a 
week’s steady drinking, and Patsy 
was puffy. First blood, and frantic 
cheers for Patsy. 

‘Patsy M‘Nulty! Patsy M‘Nulty! 
Death to the teetotaller!’ 

It was not Mrs. M‘Nulty who 
interrupted the business of the 
fight by any such vulgar cry as 
this; it was quite a common out- 
sider, a lady of no education, of 
Sheffield extraction, with no eye 
for the artistic beauties of a fight. 

Quite the contrary. Mrs. M‘Nulty 
sat perfectly quiet; and when the 
apparent advantage came to her 
husband, she was the only one who 
observed that it was not real, and 
that a great deal of force was ex- 
pended by her husband with a 
very small result—only, in fact, 
a scratch. She nodded approv- 
ingly to Myles, as much as to say 
that it was very neatly done on his 
part; only a single inch less to the 
left, and Patsy’s big fist would 
have finished the fight at once. 
As it was, a mere trifle of flesh off 
the cheek—nothing. 

* * * * 7 

Round twenty.—The fickle popu- 
lace. They are cheering Myles 
now, for Patsy M‘Nulty is rolling 
about like some great  three- 
decker in a storm, with its rudder 
gone. His great, good-natured face 
is beaten into a huge pulpy mass ; 
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his eyes are bunged up; his nose 
is bleeding; his mouth is swelling 
fast, and in front of him, as lusty 
as when he began, is Myles 
Cuolahan, his bright eyes spark- 
ling, his lips set back, his whole 
frame dancing with the delight of 
battle and victory. Finally he 
plants a tremendous blow, which 
resounds like the stroke of a 
hammer on an anvil, in the chest 
of his mighty antagonist. Patsy 
M‘Nulty reels and falls, and rises 
no more. Myles is the victor. 
Mrs. M‘Nulty claps her hands, 
not because her husband has fallen, 
but because the battle has been 
conducted on the soundest prin- 
ciples of art, and with considerable 
skill on both sides. And presently 
the festive party breaks up, Patsy 
being led home by his wife, who 
expatiates on the various rounds, 
all the time she is attending to his 


bruises, as if she were herself a 


Professor. 

Myles is dragged by a few attend- 
ants in the direction of the Fox 
and Hounds, but breaks away, and 
peaceably goes home with Jack. 
Then popularity becomes contempt. 

‘Ugh! Ugh! Teetotaller—Myles 
the teetotaller.’ 

* You're a fine lot,’ said Myles, 
feeling his wrist, which began to 
show signs of having been too 
hard worked. ‘ You're a poor lot. 
Ye shouted when I went down, and 
ye shouted when Patsy went down. 
Jack, niver you mind how people 
shout; they’re only like dumb 
sheep that follow the leader—like 
the Belfast Orange boys when they 
sing “Croppies lie down.” I’m 
proud o’ meself, Jack, and proud 
of the pledge; but then—’tis the 
divil not to drop in, in a frindly 
way, after the fight too, for a shan 
aghan. What wud my father say, 
and my grandfather, an’ all the 
Cuolahans, to see me going away 
home to have coffee with my pipe 
afther a fight?’ 
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Next evening Miss Ferens called 
upon him, bringing little Norah. 

‘Good heavens! man, what is the 
matter?’ For Myles’s face had a 
patchy appearance, swollen in some 
places and dented in others. a strip 
of plaister crossed his forehead, and 
another adorned his lip, while a 
huge discoloured stain upon his 
eye showed where Patsy’s fist had 
found a temporary home. 

‘ He’s been fighting,’ cried Jack 
in great glee; ‘he’s been fighting 
Patsy M‘Nulty.’ 

Myles stood in a deprecatory 
attitude. ‘It is all true,’ it seemed 
to say. ‘I am the conquering 
hero; but not too much praise, if 
you please. Do not overrate what 
is really a small episode in a glori- 
ous career.’ 

‘You disgraceful man!’ 
Miss Ferens. 

Never had the current of Myles’s 
thoughts been so strikingly dis- 
turbed, except, perhaps, on that 
memorable day when he awoke 
and, behold! it was but a dream. 
No praise at all then. 

‘ You disgraceful man.’ 

‘It was Patsy M‘Nulty,’ Jack 
interposed. In his eyes the vic- 
tory of Myles over that great 
bruiser was more glorious than 
Blenheim. 

Myles said nothing, only looked 
straight before him. 

‘ Fighting, indeed! . . . and for 
a man who has only just taken 
the pledge!’ 

Myles pulled it out of his pocket, 
unfolded and read it, with a dread- 
ful fear that there was something 
in it against fighting. 

‘Now, Myles Cuolahan, I came 
to see you this evening on import- 
ant business, and I am sorry in- 
deed to see you in this deplorable 
condition.’ 

‘I bet him,’ murmured the dis- 
comfited Myles. 

‘ Now listen. It has long been on 
my mind that you are not a proper 
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person to bring up a child like 


Norah ... not a proper person 
at all.’ 
‘ Jack always washed and dressed 


her,’ said the poor father. 

‘ Jack can’t go on always wash- 
ing and dressing her. Besides, 
Jack must work for himself. I 
am going to take Norah from you. 
. . » Don’t look indignant, Myles ; 
it is for your own good. I do not 
live in London, I live in Bedes- 
bury. Norah shall live with me 
and be my daughter. I will edu- 
cate her and be kind to her.... 
yes, Myles, I will be very kind to 
her’—her plain features softened 
as she spoke—‘ very kind to the 
little one. When she is fifteen or 
sixteen, she shall herself choose 
whether to live with you or with 
me. You shall see her as often as 
you please, say two or three times 
@ year.’ 

‘ And Jack too?’ 

* And Jack too. You will leave 
this dreadful place, and go back to 
your old life on the road, but 
without the drinking. Send me 
every week what you can save, 
and remember that you will be 
saving for the child.’ 

‘Ay ... But Jack can’t go on 
the tramp yet. He’s too little. 
What will I do about Jack?’ 

‘Never mind me, Myles,’ said 
Jack, with the wisdom of thirty. 
‘ You get away from here, and I’ll 
do, somehow.’ 

‘Mrs. Bastable wants to have 
you, Jack ; but I don’t know.’ 

‘If Mrs. what is her name,’ ob- 
served Miss Ferens, ‘ wants Jack, 
and she is a respectable person, 
you had better send him there.’ 

‘You wouldn’t like Jack, as 
well as Norah, mum?’ said Myles 
with an ingratiating wave of his 
hand. It was so big, and now so 
swollen with the recent fight, that 
it was like waving a fan. 






(To be continued.) 
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‘Certainly not...’ replied Miss 
Ferens. ‘Certainly not; that is 
.... observing Jack flushing with 
wounded pride. ‘Thatis....I 
could not possibly have a boy in 
my house; a little girl I should 
like, but no boys. I could not 
have the responsibility.’ 

It was late when she went away. 
But she bore with her, triumph- 
antly, little Norah, sound asleep 
in her arms. And as she drove 
back to her lodgings, a smile of 
triumph lay upon her lips. 

‘I do not expect they will find 
their way to Bedesbury. Norah, 
my darling, we will be all in all 
to each other. You shall be my 
child, the child the Lord ought to 
have given me long ago. . . Myles 
will break the pledge . . . they al- 
ways do. He will get killed ina 
drunken brawl. The boy will dis- 
appear in this great town, or go up 
to London, or somewhere, and you, 
my Norah, shall never know your 
parents, and shall be my own 
daughter, my pride and my joy, my 
pretty, pretty, black-eyed darling.’ 

* Bedesbury, Jack,’ said Norah’s 
father, undressing for the night. 
‘Remember Bedesbury. Miss Fe- 
rens is right about Norah. About 
the fighting I don’t know. Father 
Mathew said nothing against it; 
and, well—may-be, the next fight- 
in’ she won’t hear nothing of. 
Mrs. Bastable wants you, Jack, to 
make you a page, she says. She’s 
a quare crayture, and her hus- 
band’s a quare crayture. She’s 
the fool, and he’s the knave, so 
it’s betwix and between. They’ll 
be good to you; we'll try thim for 
a month, and if you don’t like it, 
then we'll try something else. 
On the tramp again; well, I'll 
miss poor Biddy, and I'll miss 
you, Jacky, and I'll be a lonely 
man; no dhrink and nothin’. Put 
out the candle, Jack.’ 
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MAY. 


s 
BY HER OWN LAUREATE, AT REQUEST. 3 


UST I then write a poem? I sigh at 

I The fate that I cannot refuse ; i 

For it’s May that has issued her fiat ini 

To my very incompetent muse. 3 

I had thought that such tyrannies dated ; 

From the dawn of earth’s earlier days, 8 
When kings had their praises related 

By laureates far nobler than May’s. a) 


Those Lesbian shores are forsaken ; M; 
The night winds move tuneless along ; 

The stars of Ionia are shaken 
In waters unwedded of song. 

Their voices are dead that were burning, 
Their palaces dust, but to-day 

Here’s an epoch of tyrants returning, 
And a dynasty headed by May. } 


But I can’t get my verses to flow, love, a 
They are all unoriginal, tame ; 

The metre seems halting and slow, love, 
The sentiment silly and same. 

How shall I succeed? Well, I'll hammer 
My brains till I hit on a way. 

Ah! Iseeit. Refer to your graammar— 
Nouns proper (not improper), JZay. 


. > * > * . 


I believe that we come through the wicket th 
Of our birth with our destiny furled q 

In our name, which we take as the ticket 
That gives us our price in the world. 

Now at what, in Society’s auction, 
Would your name be appraised, shall we say ? ' 

Come, tell me, you little decoction '’ 
Of absolute wickedness, May. 


ew 


A rogue with a name so suggestive 
Should be wily and winning and shy, ‘ 
With ways as unsettled and restive y 
As the winds that go wandering by ; hs} 
Lips rosy, in kisses delighting, 
With enough of a pearly array 
To be merely suggestive of biting, 
Displayed in the smiling of May. 
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May. 





Her hair should be golden in colour, 
Her eyes should be azure in hue, 
And the laughing blue sea should be duller 
Than the light that comes dazzling through. 
To revert to that hair—unlike wool, it 
Should wave in a natural way ; 
And shouldn’t I just like to pull it, 
If there were such a person as May. 


And who'll be the buyer? Well, Heaven 
Alone knows the future to be 

The results that may come of the leaven 
Of life that is working in thee— 

What shall pass ere the shadow grow deeper, 
And the night be instead of the day, 

And the ears are mown down by the reaper 
That spares not e’en blossoms like May— 





What shall pass ere Hope’s fire be an ember : 
And the star of your promise is set, 
And the seasons you love to remember 
Are those of the youth you regret. 
But—you think me a croaker. Confess it. 
Come, we'll price and dispose of you, eh? 
Let’s unite our craniums and guess it, 
The price and the buyer of May. 


A hero, not foppish nor scented, 
But fairly good-looking at least ; 

For I’m certain you'd live to repent it 
If ever you married a Beast. 

A voice neither unctuous nor rasping, 
Nor wildly fantastic when gay ; 

And a hand that is good in the clasping, 
Are bids to be offered for May. 


Eyes steady, not stonily gleaming, 
To fix with a rattlesnake glare ; 

But soft, with a touch of the dreaming, 
And a dash of the ‘ devil may care’ ; 

Eyes you love to look into, and gazing, 
See depths in them far and away, 

At times when, perchance, he is praising 
Your own little sparklers, May. 


A fortune, of course, would be pleasant 
(If in proper securities placed), 

But don’t mind the ‘ Sequin and Bezant,’ 
If you’re lov’d by a man to your taste. 

Not of gold are the arrows of Cupid— 
He’s rather an indigent fay ; 

A remark which you feel to be stupid, 

Not quite understanding it, May. 


May. 


For here have I been for an hour, 
Talking just like a pedagogue glum, 

To May, who’s the bud of a flower, 
With the fulness of blossom to come. 

As for marriage, I’m sure your affection 
Has already been given away 

To some rascal who haunts the direction 
Of the school we learn grammar at, May. 


There’s a boy of appearance impressive— 
Eyes closed in perpetual winks— 
The length of his hair is excessive ; 
He is known by the title of Binks : 
And your dreams are of periods exciting, 
And a life of perpetual play 
Between Binks of the optic inviting 
And his constant affinity, May. 


Well, life shines with a different hue, love, 
With the change of the seasons we see, 

And the sun that will rise upon you, love, 
Is the sun that will set upon me. 

Oh, dear! what a terrible yawn, love ! 
Come, off with you now for the day. 

May your life be one infinite dawn, love, 
And your hope one exuberant J/ay / 


ALBERT AUGUSTINE ELLIOTT. 
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CHANTILLY AND LONGCHAMPS. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE 


HERE are few prettier spots 
within an hour’s journey by 

rail from the French capital than 
Chantilly, and not one is more 
attractive to the Paris-bound tra- 
veller, who, after accomplishing 
the tedious and uninteresting 
route through a poorly cultivated 
country from Calais to Creil, gladly 
rests his eye on the cluster of 
neat villas with their trim gardens 
adjoining the station, and enjoys 
here and there a passing glimpse 
of a broad expanse of verdure 
separating the forest from the 
town. This is the far-famed race- 
course of Chantilly, deserted, save 
by the little colony of trainers 
and stable-boys, at most seasons 
of the year, but gay and animated 
enough on a Derby day in early 
summer, when its greensward is 


lined with carriages, and the slope 
in front of the stands affords barely 
standing room to a motley throng 


of fashionable beauties in the 
brightest of all possible toilettes, 
from the Duchess of the Faubourg 
to Mademoiselle Trois-Etoiles of 
the Folies-Dramatiques, chatting, 
flirting, and betting with their 
respective adorers to their hearts’ 
content. 

Years ago, before the comple- 
tion of the present line of railway, 
the only access to the course was 
either by road from Paris (a three 
hours’ drive at least), or by omni- 
bus from the station of Saint Leu; 
and well do I remember the nonde- 
script procession of shaky vehicles 
of the latter class that awaited us 
drawn up in file as we neared the 
village. Such horses, withdrawn 
for the day from the plough ; such 
drivers,in every variety of costume, 
from blouses to shirt-sleeves; and 
such harness, the most curious 


FRENCH TURF. 


patchwork imaginable of ropes 
and leather, that one fancied must 
inevitably give way as we bumped 
and jolted up one hill and down 
another, now shaving a waggon, 
now just escaping a ditch; the 
outside passengers stifled with 
dust, and the occupants of the 
interior packed as closely as sar- 
dines or figs! But it held together 
somehow, and we usually con- 
trived to make a triumphant entry 
into the one street of Chantilly, 
crossing the bridge at full gallop 
(for our Jehu invariably put on 
extra steam at last, in hopes of a 
pourboire), and clattering over the 
uneven pavement until we were 
finally deposited—well shaken, 
and all the merrier for it—at the 
door of the bureau, 

In those days we lunched at 
the Hotel du grand Cerf, presided 
over by no less a personage than 
the Comte de Cambis, formerly 
manager of the stud of the Duc 
de Nemours, and (if I do not mis- 
take) one of the founders of the 
Jockey Club; but compelled, since 
1848, by inexorable necessity, to 
furnish cutlets, and ‘ bifteks aux 
pommes’ five or six times a year 
to his fellow-sportsmen, not for- 
getting a certain red wine, the 
bare recollection of which sets my 
teeth on edge. After this primi- 
tive repast we strolled across the 
course in time for the first race; 
and late in the afternoon were 
again en route homewards, with 
the comfortable certainty of stop- 
ping at every station between Saint 
Leu and Paris. 

Now, ease and expedition are 
the order of the day; the train 
from the Gare du Nord carries us 
without a single halt to the very 
edge of the forest, and a five 
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minutes’ walk through a pleasant 
alley, on each side of which are 
posted rows of beggars pictur- 
esquely got up for the occasion, 
brings us to our destination. As 
we emerge on the soft grass of 
the pelouse, the two-year-old course 
lies on our left, and before us are 
the ticket office and a gate guarded 
by a watchful janitor; our annual 
card attached to our button-hole 
serves us as ‘open sesame,’ and, 
after undergoing a second scrutiny 
at the entrance of the inclosure, 
we penetrate at once into the 
enceinte du pesage. This is a toler- 
ably extensive piece of turf, in- 
tersected by gravel walks, and 
situated immediately behind the 
stands, with a weighing-machine 
for the jockeys under a shed at 
one end, faced by a temporary 
stable for saddling. At the ex- 
tremity nearest the forest is a 
pavilion, partly devoted to the 
requirements of M. Grandhomme, 
the Secretary of the Club, and 
partly to the highly popular or- 
ganisation of poules, or lotteries ; 
for which purpose a bag of 
numbers, originally destined for 
the game of loto, and supplied, 
together with writing materials, 
by the administration, is in con- 
stant demand. On the left, as you 
enter the pesage, is the refresh- 
ment-room, under the superin- 
tendence of a Paris restaurateur ; 
and between the two stands, both 
of which are accessible to the 
general public, and without any 
reserved seats whatsoever, is the 
judge’s chair. The view from the 
slope looking on the course is 
extremely beautiful, a very pro- 
minent feature being the magnifi- 
cent stables directly opposite, a 
splendid pile of buildings asso- 
ciated in my memory with a daring 
feat of which M. de M , a 
gentleman, I believe, still living, 
is currently reported to have been 
the hero. He is said to have 


wagered that he would ascend 
on horseback the stone staircase 
conducting to the roof, and after 
making the entire circuit of the 
exterior, return to terra firma 
without once dismounting; and it 
is stated on credible authority 
that-he won his bet. I am afraid 
that I listened to this anecdote 
with a certain amount of polite 
incredulity, for my informant grew 
warm on the subject, and not only 
enlightened me as to the name 
of the horse and the precise date 
of the enterprise (both of which I 
have forgotten), but added, by way 
of an unanswerable clincher, ‘ Du 
reste, les écuries sont encore la 
pour le dire!’ 
* * - * * 
Were I disposed to gratify my 
readers with a profound display 
of erudition, I should now have 
an excellent opportunity of telling 
them that the first race on record 
in France took place in 1776, and 
that the earliest patrons of the 
Gallic turf were the Comte d’Artois 
(afterwards Charles X.) and the 
Marquis de Conflans. I might 
then descant on the rise and pro- 
gress of that exclusive institution, 
the Jockey Club, and narrate its 
successive peregrinations from the 
Rue Drouot to the Rue Grammont, 
and from thence to its present 
headquarters in the Rue Scribe; 
but have not these matters been 
already chronicled with sufficient 
accuracy by M. Eugéne Chapus 
and his fellow-contributors to that 
delectable journal ‘le Sport;’ and 
is there not just a possibility that 
my own personal recollections 
from 1850 to 1870—however de- 
sultory and imperfect—-may be 
deemed preferable to a mere 
réchauffé ? 
* * * * * 
When I first knew Chantilly, 
the man of the period was M. 
Alexandre Aumont, father of the 
popular sportsman of our own 
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day, and owner of as fine a stud 
of horses as ever trod the turf; 
among the most remarkable were 
Monarque, the winner of the 
French Derby and the Goodwood 
Cup; Hervine, who ran second to 
Jouvence for the latter race three 
years earlier, Aguila, Echelle, and 
Porthos, also a winner of the 
Prix du Jockey Club. M. Aumont 
owed much of his success to the 
constant attention bestowed by 
him on everything connected with 
his stable; he invariably super- 
intended the training of his horses, 
and devoted himself, heart and 
soul, to their improvement, sparing 
neither trouble nor expense in his 
efforts to maintain the supremacy 
he had hitherto enjoyed. The 
consequence was that, year after 
year, his well-known white jacket 
and green cap were the prominent 
colours in almost every important 
contest; and when his favourite 
jockey, Sprouty (or Spreoty, as the 
French newspapers persisted in 
calling him), was ‘ up,’ the result 
of the race was seldom long in 
doubt. This same Sprouty, how- 
ever, though he could hold his 
own at Chantilly or on the Champ 
de Mars (for there was no Long- 
champs in those days), cut a sorry 
figure when opposed to such 
masters of the art as Fordham or 
Chaloner, and the three appear- 
ances he made at Goodwood were 
little to his credit. On the last 
occasion, when piloting Monarque 
for the Cup, he had the race in 
hand at the distance, and twenty 
yards from the judge’s chair was 
actually leading; but failing to 
stall off a determined rush by 
Fordham, who mounted Rideber, 
was beaten on the post by a head. 
In the following year Monarque 
was again engaged for the same 
race; and, the services of his usual 
jockey being fortunately dispensed 
with, succeeded, after a severe 
struggle, in carrying off the prize. 
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Talking of Goodwood reminds 
me of two or three evenings plea- 
santly spent at Brighton during 
one of my visits to the ‘ glorious’ 
meeting with the veteran ‘Squire’ 
Osbaldeston; we were both stay- 
ing at the Albion, and our ac- 
quaintance began and ended in 
the coffee-room of that excellent 
hotel. I had come over expressly 
to see Jouvence run for the Cup, 
and was exceedingly sanguine as 
to her success, an anticipation by 
no means shared by the worthy 
Squire, who pooh-poohed me with- 
out mercy, declaring it to be 
morally impossible that an animal 
bred out of England—although 
with less than six stone to carry— 
could have the remotest chance of 
obtaining even a place. This was 
on the Wednesday, and, on return- 
ing from Drayton next evening, 
I found the old gentleman seated 
at his usual table, and evidently 
in the best of humours. We had 
hardly exchanged salutations when 
he asked me very eagerly if I had 
backed the mare; and, on my 
replying in the affirmative, in- 
formed me, to my great astonish- 
ment, that he was a hundred 
pounds the richer by the race. 
‘I thought I should surprise you,’ 
he said, ‘but when I saw her 
gallop I liked her looks, and got 
ten to one about her from “ Levia- 
than” Davies. It’s never too late 
to mend,’ he continued, slapping 
his leg, ‘and depend upon it, sir, 
T’ll not say another word against 
French horses as long as I live!’ 

* * * * * 

M. Aumont’s most formidable 
antagonist was M. Latache de Fay, 
owner of the celebrated mares 
Trust and Ronzi, and of First- 
born, whose exciting match with, 
and defeat by, Hervine at Ver- 
sailles more than one amateur will 
remember; he resided in the 
neighbourhood of Chantilly, and 
occupied himself almost exclu- 
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sively with the management and 
amelioration of his stud. His 
trainer-jockey (for he filled both 
capacities) was a wizened, hatchet- 
faced individual, called Boldrick, 
or, as he was generally denomi- 
nated, Friday. I fancy I see him 
now, sitting bolt upright in the 
saddle, never looking to the right 
nor left, nor betraying the slightest 
sign of animation, but sailing in 
from the distance with a ‘ tail’ 
behind him as composedly as if 
he were indulging in a solitary 
morning gallop in the Allée des 
Lions. After the decease of M. 
Latache de Fay, his widow, aided 
by the inevitable ‘ Friday,’ con- 
tinued for some time to figure 
among the subscribers to the 
principal racing events, but with 
no very brilliant result; the palmy 
days of blue jacket and white 
cap were over, and these once 
popular colours, together with 
Boldrick himself, disappeared ere 
long from the Hippian arena, and 
were seen no more. 

Other rival proprietors of that 
period were the Counts d’Hédou- 
ville and Roederer, Messrs. Fasquel, 
Mosselmann, Lefévre, and Reiset ; 
the first of these, one of the most 
deservedly esteemed of contempo- 
rary sportsmen, has been singu- 
larly unlucky on the turf, the only 
horse of any note belonging to 
him that I can call to mind being 
Moustique, who, after winning the 
Poule d’ Essai (answering to our 
Two Thousand Guineas), ran third 
for the French Derby in Jouvence’s 
year. M. de Roederer, during his 
brief career, likewise carried off 
the Poule d’ Essai with Broccoli; 
M. Fasquel, as far as ill-luck went, 
was on a par with M. d’Hédouville ; 
and on the rare occasions when M. 
Mosselmann’s green jacket showed 
in front, he invariably owed his 
success to Allez-y-gaiment or Mon- 
sieur Henry. 

The name of M. Joachim Le- 
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févré has been of late years 60 
familiar to the English public, 
that any reference to the repeated 
triumphs of ‘ blue, white, and red ’ 
on our own racecourses is un- 
necessary: at the epoch of which 
I am writing, he was comparatively 
a beginner, and, with the excep- 
tion of a mare called Regrettée, 
had nothing very remarkable in 
his stable. With M. Jacques Reiset 
the case was different; he had 
been for some time one of the most 
ardent supporters of the French 
turf, but it was not until 1854 
that his perseverance was at length 
rewarded by the victory of Cele- 
brity in the Prix du Jockey Club. 
Rarely has a horse experienced 
more ups and downs in the betting 
than the animal in question: as a 
two-year-old colt he was con- 
sidered a prodigy, and during the 
winter preceding the great race 
was established first favourite at 
three to one; after the Poule 

’Essai, where he started at evens 
and was ignominiously beaten, he 
found but few takers at five-and- 
twenty; and on the morning of 
the French Derby the current odds 
against him were fifteen to one. 
His owner, though by no means 
confident as to his staying powers, 
backed him at the last moment 
for a thousand francs, Madame 
Reiset having dreamt that he 
would win ; and the result proved 
that the lady was right, and that, 
notwithstanding Rory O’More’s as- 
surance to Miss Kathleen Bawn, 
‘dhrames’ do not ‘always go by 
conthrairy.’ Besides Celebrity 
(who, by-the-way, never did any- 
thing else worth speaking of, 
and became eventually a ‘ plater,’) 
M. Reiset had a smart little 
horse, classically named Triumvir, 
scarcely bigger than an average- 
sized pony, but reminding one of 
Mrs. Keeley’s saying: ‘There's 
not much of me, but what there 
is is good.’ 
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It was then the fashion to wind 
up the day’s sport with a hurdle 
race; and, as far back as I can 
recollect, this concluding item in 
the programme terminated, as a 
matter of course, in favour of 
Ennui, mounted by his owner, 
M. Loyer, his competitors being 
usually ‘spread-eagled’ in the 
most deplorable manner. 

‘ Diable d’Ennui!’ exclaimed one 
of his disheartened opponents, 
who had barely saved his distance. 
‘ Congoit-on une chance pareille !’ 

‘Rien de plus simple,’ coolly 
remarked a Joustic who was stand- 
ing by; ‘c’est toujours avec ennui 
que le loyer se paie!’ 

Among the best gentlemen 
jockeys were the Count de Perre- 
gaux, Messrs. Cartier, de Nexon, 
de Lauriston, and the Vicomte 
Artus Talon, one of the most 
daring riders I ever saw, and a 
Crimean hero to boot; he died 
not many years ago, regretted by 
all who knew him, a martyr to 
neuralgia, the germ of which he 
had caught from exposure in the 
trenches. I must not omit to add 
that our own countrymen were 
worthily represented, as regards 
this particular speciality, by the 
late Sir Robert Clifton, Captains 
Hunt and Haworth, and Messrs. 
Mackenzie Grieves and Aston 
Blount. 

No chronicle of Chantilly or 
Longchamps would be complete 
without a mention of the Baron 
de la Rochette, from time imme- 
morial the self-constituted and 
indefatigable ‘starter’ in both 
localities: his patience was often 
sorely tried by the lads, especially 
in the two-year-old races, when 
they either could not or would not 
understand his instructions; but 
he was not a man to be trifled 
with, and I shall not easily forget 
a& certain memorable handicap at 
one of the autumn meetings in the 
Bois de Boulogne, where he kept 
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us waiting for more than an hour, 
during twenty-two false starts, 
before he lowered the flag.* 

* + * 7 . 


The Salon des Courses, or bet- 
ting-room, which has now become 
a regularly organised institution 
in Paris, was originally intended 
solely for the convenience of mem- 
bers of the Jockey Club, and its 
meetings were held in a room set 
apart for the purpose in the hotel 
occupied by the Cercle at the 
corner of the Rue Drouot and 
the Boulevard. Subsequently, a 
limited number of strangers—cer- 
tainly not amounting to half a 
dozen—of whom I was one, were 
admitted as yearly subscribers ; 
and on the removal of the Club to 
the Rue Grammont, a small apart- 
ment on the ground-floor was ap- 
propriated to our sittings. A year 
or two later, the Salon des Courses 
was transferred, first to the Salle 
Beethoven, in the Passage de 
l’Opéra, and ultimately to the 
Grand Hoétel; and, in compliance 
with a very generally expressed 
desire, the admission of the public, 
subject to the approval of a com- 
mittee, was decided on, and the 
annual subscription payable by 
each member fixed at forty francs. 

At Chantilly, the ‘ring’ has 
established its headquarters on 
the grassplot behind the principal 
stand ; and at Longchamps, in the 
right-hand corner of the ‘ enceinte 
du pesage,’ as you enter from the 
road; the speculators being shel- 
tered from sun and rain under 
cover of a thatched snuggery 
specially erected for their accom- 
modation, and resembling in shape 
a gigantic mushroom. Others of 
the confraternity take up their 
position in front of the adjacent 
street, and, during the Saturnalia 
of the Grand Prix, their numbers 
are strongly reinforced by a large 


* The starter is now (1875) M. 


a’ Etreillis. 
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influx of betting men from Lon- 
don, who ply their trade wherever 
they can find room. On the first 
visit of these gentry, their pecu- 
liar jargop puzzled the French un- 
commonly, and such phrases as 
‘the field for a pony,’ ‘ skinning 
the lamb,’ and ‘on the field I'll 
bet,’ were listened to with undis- 
guised amazement. It was, if I 
recollect rightly, on the day of 
the exciting contest between the 
Ranger and La Toucques, that a 
young friend of mine, utterly inno- 
cent of English, but wishing to 
back a horse for one of the minor 
races preceding the great event, 
boldly accosted an individual stand- 
ing apart from the rest, with his 
umbrella, surmounted by a mac- 
intosh, firmly planted in the turf 
before him; but after a consider- 
able amount of pantomime on 
both sides, came back in despair, 
saying, ‘I can't make him out: 
he wants to lay against a horse 
called “Bar one,” and there’s no 


such name on the card.’ 
> = * * * 


Perhaps some of those who 
glance at these pages may be old 
enough to remember the race- 
course on the Champ de Mars, 
with its clouds of dust in dry 
weather, and its pools of water 
after four-and-twenty hours’ rain, 
and may recall to mind the melan- 
choly appearance of the unfor- 
tunate jockeys as they neared the 
winning-post, covered with mud 
from head to foot, neither cap nor 
jacket retaining more than a faint 
vestige of its original hue. A 
strange contrast, truly, between 
that dismal ‘slough of despond’ 
and the springy turf of Long- 
champs, when the bright May 
sun is shining on its wide expanse 
of emerald green, and on its pretty 
shrubberies, fragrant with the 
blossoms of the lilac and the haw- 
thorn! No gayer or more animated 
scene can be imagined than the 
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aspect of the inclosure, thronged 
with closely-packed lines of equi- 
pages, from the stately four-in- 
hand to the unpretending milord ; 
while the space in front of the 
stands displays an endless variety 
of dazzling toilettes, rivalling each 
other in every minute perfection 
of detail that Parisian taste or 
feminine coquetry can suggest. 
Easy of access, too, is this pleasant 
spot. A tiny steamer, decked out 
with many-coloured flags, lands 
its motley cargo of passengers 
within a stone’s-throw of the 
course; the stations of Auteuil 
and Suresnes contribute their 
quota of economical holiday- 
makers ; and groups of pedestrians, 
eagerly hastening to the general 
rendezvous, stride cheerily along 
the Avenue de |’Impératrice, or, 
skirting the lake, arrive at their 
destination by the secluded alleys 
bordering the Pré Catelan. 
* 7 - * * 

Let us go back a few years, and 
imagine ourselves once more sur- 
rounded by the pomp and splen- 
dour of the Second Empire, when 
the banner of the sovereign still 
floated proudly over the palace of 
the Tuileries, and the Prussiaz 
needle-gun was as yet unheard in 
the fair provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine! Let us again see Long- 
champs in all its glory, and people 
its arena with the familiar faces 
we were wont to greet, in the good 
old days when life in Paris was 
indeed worth chronicling, and the 
ready writers best qualified for 
the task were Blanchard Jerrold 
and Felix Whitehurst. 

* * * * * 

It is three o’clock in the after- 
noon, about the middle of May, in 
any year you choose between 1860 
and 1870, for we are not tied down 
to any particular date, and may 
select whatever period most strikes 
our fancy. The sun is shining 
full on the trimly-kept grassplot 
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in the centre of the ‘enceinte du 
pesage,’ and the chairs under- 
neath the trees are occupied by 
some half a dozen smokers, care- 
lessly watching the horses as they 
are led round and round prepara- 
tory to the process of saddling. 
Not a seat in the tribunes is vacant, 
from the Imperial loge to the 
hindermost rows of the five-franc 
benches, dainty spring costumes 
and bewildering bonnets meet the 
eye in every direction, and, stroll- 
ing up and down the gravelled 
walk below, escorted by a phalanx 
of triumphant admirers, we can 
enumerate one after another the 
lady celebrities of the hour, the 
créme de la créme of Parisian and 
exoticelegance. Here, all spright- 
liness and vivacity, robed in a 
cunningly-devised toilette of havane 
silk, the complicated trimmings of 
which must have caused M. Worth 
more than one sleepless night, and 
dispensing right and left as she 
steps gingerly along in her high- 
heeled bottines, an avalanche of 
caustic bons mots and epigrammatic 
repartees, is the Princesse de 
Metternich, and beside her is the 
delicate-featured and mignonne 
Comtesse de Pourtalés; further on 
we perceive, radiant in the con- 
sciousness of her beauty, the 
superb Madame de Mercy ; and in 
the extreme distance, hemmed in 
by an enthusiastic detachment of 
petits crevés (the gommeuxof to-day), 
the dark-haired, Juno-shaped, 
Baronne de Poilly. Near the door 
of the weighing-rcom, leaning on 
the arm of her father, M. Charles 
Laffitte, the Major Fridolin of the 
Turf, we recognise the blonde and 
blue-eyed Marquise de Gallifet ; 
that soldier-like man, bronzed by 
the Algerian sun, talking to the 
trainer of Finisterre, is her hus- 
band, a dangerous customer in the 
battle-field, as many an Uhlan will 
soon have an opportunity of dis- 
covering. 
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The busy-looking individual, 
hurrying along with a roll of 
papers under his arm, is M. 
Grandhomme, the courteous and 
obliging Secretary of the Jockey 
Club, and the smart damsel in a 
straw hat, dressed in the colours of 
last year’s Derby, and carrying a 
coquetish little basket well stocked 
with rosebuds and lilies of the 
valley, is the bouquetiére, Isabelle. 
See, she has just attached a moss- 
rose to the button-hole of a young 
exquisite, and is now offering her 
choicest specimens to one of the 
most distinguished magnates of 
the cercle, the Vicomte Paul Daru ; 
she has here no opposition to fear, 
but when September comes, and 
with it the Baden race week, let 
her beware of a certain white- 
robed and flaxen-haired contadina, 
who may, perchance, dispute the 
palm with her in the alleys of the 
Conversation, and utterly dis- 
comfort her at Iffetzheim. 
~ 7 - * * 

Hark! the bell rings for saddling ; 
the jockeys are at their post, and 
listening to the final instructions 
of their respective trainers, while 
the owners of the different animals 
are booking their bets, preparatory 
to taking their seats in the tribune 
reserved for the privileged ex- 
clusives of theclub. The worthies 
of the ‘ring’ are shouting, push- 
ing, and treading on each other's 
heels in the circular space allotted 
to them; and one or two of its 
leading members, among whom a 
well-known tradesman of the 
Boulevard is conspicuous, are 
gliding softly about the enceinte, 
striving to lay against outsiders at 
any price. A stout, jaunty per- 
sonage, in a white hat, is con- 
versing in an undertone with a 
short, slim turfite considerably his 
junior; these are the joint pro- 
prietors of the ‘great stable,’ 
Count Frédéric de Lagrange and 
Baron Niviére. Not far from 
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them stands their most redoubt- 
able opponent, a tall, fine-looking 
man, with a pleasant countenance 
and an urbane and courtly manner ; 
this is no other than the Duc de 
Morny, one of the Emperor’s 
firmest adherents, not over-scrupu- 
lous, perhaps, in political matters, 
but a liberal patron of the arts, 
and author of that very amusing 
contribution to the répertoire of 
the Bouffes Parisiens, ‘ Monsieur 
Choufleury restera chez lui le— 
The two best horses of his stable 
since its formation have been 
Diamant and Partisan ; the former 
ran a dead heat with Prince Marc 
de Beauvau’s Lion for the French 
Derby in 1856; and the latter, 
after a brilliant career as a two- 
year-old, was finally beaten at 
Longchamps by Stradella. Within 
a hundred yards of the winning- 
post, the success of the rose- 
coloured jacket appeared to be 
beyond a doubt, and cries of 
‘Partisan gagne,’ resounded on 
every side; but Stradella gradu- 
ally drew nearer and nearer, and 
in the last few strides passed 
him with the greatest ease; 
whereupon a bookmaker, exult- 
ing in the defeat of the fa- 
vourite, remarked ironically to 
his neighbour, a staunch backer 
of Harry Jennings’s ‘crack:’ 
‘ Fallait pas dire; Partisan gagne ; 
fallait dire qu’il est parti sans 
gagner !’ 

Grave and solemn is the aspect 
of M. Achille Fould, as he wanders 
to and fro on the now nearly-de- 
serted grassplot, probably ab- 
sorbed in some intricate financial 
combinations, and evidently caring 
little about the result of the im- 
pending struggle; his meditations 
are interrupted by a sudden rush 
of spectators from the stands, from 
whom he learns, with frigid in- 
difference, that the important race 
of the day has terminated in the 
triumph of M. Auguste Lupin. 


The success of this popular sports- 
man is always a subject of con- 
gratulation to those interested in 
the prosperity of the French turf, 
of which he has been so long a 
zealous and indefatigable sup- 
porter; and his present victory is 
hailed with a regular ovation, of 
which the jockey, Kitchener, comes 
in for his share. M. Lupin, as far 
as my recollections go, has been 
tolerably lucky in his racing 
career; he has won the Chantilly 
Derby with Gambetti, St. Germain, 
Amalfi, Jouvence, Potocki, and (in 
1875) Salvator; Dollar has cre- 
dited him with several large stakes 
both in France and England, and 
in 1858 he carried off the Grand 
Prix de Bade with La Maladetta. 
Apropos of this latter event, I re- 
member strolling into the play- 
rooms of the Conversation the 
same evening, while a strong de- 
tachment of Jockey Club members 
were measuring their strength 
against M. Bénazet’s bank. There 
had been a run on the red, and the 
entire party, the owner of La 
Maladetta among the rest, were 
naturally backing the winning 
colour, one side of the table being 
covered with notes and rouleauz, 
while not a single five-franc piece 
was visible on the other. At this 
juncture the officiating croupier, 
observing that seven thousand 
francs had been already staked, 
whereas the maximum allowed 
was limited to six, declared that 
the game could not proceed until 
the surplus money had been with- 
drawn. He had hardly finished 
speaking, when the Count de 
M , whose venture amounted 
to exactly that sum, quickly trans- 
ferred his bank-note to the black, 
and won; he then replaced the 
whole on the red, deserted in its 
turn by the remaining players, and 
was again successful, upon which, 
coolly pocketing his winnings: 
* Ce n’est pas plus difficile que ga,’ 
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he said, and walked out of the 
room. 
7 * * * * 
During the interval which 


elapses between the race just men- 
tioned and the concluding one of 
the day, we notice several new 
arrivals in the enceinte ; the lively 
veteran Auber is there, for once in 
his life without a lady on his arm. 
Mario Uchard, the author of ‘la 
Fiammina,’ is amicably discussing 
theatrical matters with Hector 
Crémieux, the librettiste of ‘ Orphée 
aux Enfers;’ and M. Eugéne 
Chapus, the fashionable chronicler 
of the ‘ Sport,’ is attentively scruti- 
nising the latest novelty in bonnets, 
and picking up stray anecdotes and 
other available materials for his 
next Wednesday’s number. 

As the hour for the final event 
on the card draws nigh, owners, 
trainers, and jockeys begin to 
assemble near the weighing-room. 
That excellent sportsman, M. Henri 
Delamarre and his fidus Achates, 
the Vicomte de Saint-Roman, are 
in earnest conversation with 
Flatman ; they are about to try a 
three-year-old, but, to judge from 
his looks, he will hardly turn out 
a Vermouth or a Boiard. Old 
Carter, the trainer, is whispering 
instructions to his son, who is to 
ride for him; and among those 
more or less interested in the 
approaching contest, we recognise 
M. de Montgomery and M. de 
Juigné, the proprietors of Fer- 
vacques and Montargis; Messrs. 
Delétre and André, and the gene- 
rally unlucky Comte de Berteux. 

Ten minutes later and they are 
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off, fifteen horses in all, starting 
from the distance and passing the 
stands in acluster; halfway round 
the course the pace begins to tell, 
and as they come into the straight 
the race appears to be between 
Carter’s mare and M. Delamarre’s 
three-year-old. Fifty yards from 
home the latter is beaten, and at 
the same instant young Carter is 
headed by a jockey in white and 
cherry colour; and before the 
spectators can recover from their 
surprise, the judge’s chair is passed, 
and the winner of the handicap is 
announced to be that most straight- 
forward and sympathetic of con- 
tinental turfites, the Baron Arthur 
Schickler. 

Now all is bustle and prepara- 
tion for moving; the Imperial 
party enter their carriages, and 
many a head is eagerly bent for- 
ward to bestow an admiring glance 
on the beautiful Eugénie, as she 
graciously acknowleges the saluta- 
tions of the bystanders. Equipages 
of every description, from the 
showy turnout of the Duchesse 
de Mouchy to the four-horsed 
coach of M. Oller, the presiding 
genius of the‘ pari mutuel,’ drive 
away in quick succession ; pedes- 
trians set out manfully on their 
homeward journey through the 
Bois; M. Rouzé’s vans carry off 
the scanty remains of what was 
once a well-furnished buffet ; and 
Longchamps—as I remember it— 
is a thing of the past, a pleasure 
of memory over which I have 
perhaps lingered too long even for 
thy patience, gentle and much- 
enduring reader. 

C. H. 
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RED AND WHITE. 


NDER the trees by the darkling stream 
The red chief lurks at morning ; 
His dusk cheek flushes—an angry gleam My 
Is in his wild eye—scorning y 
Or food or sleep, in a vengeful dream : 
He waits for the scout’s shrill warning. 


The sun rides high, and the forest screen 

Is pierced, and the sluggish river 3 
Lights up and laughs, and the murky green 

Grows cool with a golden shiver— 
But the red chief whetteth his knife so keen, 

And loosens the store of his quiver. é 


Down sinks the sun, the evening hymn 
Of birds to heaven hath risen ; 

All in the stillness that chief so grim 
He springs to his feet to listen, 

And the red men crouch by the river’s brim 
With hungry eyes that glisten. 


* He eprings to his feet to Naten.* 
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There’s a plashing of oars in the turbid wave, (| 
There’s a glitter of knives in the brake, #1 
With a careless boat-song on to their grave, ro 
With the dying sun in their wake, | 
The robbers come, who have roused the brave ; 
A sudden revenge to take. b 
: 
The men who dreamed that the dusky maids 
Should smile in the huts of the pale— 
Oh, long shall their daughters through forest glades F 
Gaze out, and their wives shall wail, ey 


For keen and sure are the red men’s blades, 
And the river tells no tale. 


LB. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 
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AD Frank Cavendish desired 
it, he could have found an 
easy access to the best half of the 
best houses in town; but he had 
failed to discover what satisfaction 
was to be derived from struggling 
up acrowded staircase, forcing and 
edging his way into a hot room 
already filled beyond its capacity, 
and, having caught a glimpse of 
a lion or two, and nodded to a 
number of people whom he has 
been meeting all day, performing 
similar ceremonies with reversed 
action. It is so like going to the 
pit of a theatre on Boxing-night ; 
except that in Society the hustled 
throng only looks the bad lan- 
guage which the pantomime- 
hunter speaks. The longest lane, 
however, has a turning, and simi- 
larly Lady Carillier’s staircase, 
hard as was the ascent, had a top, 
at which Cavendish found himself 
one night in mid-July. One more 
effort, prolonged but ultimately 
successful, to make a way through 
the glittering rooms, and he reached 
a recess by a window, near which 
he had espied a particular friend. 

‘ Cavendish !’ exclaimed Hunter, 
in some surprise, ‘ this is rather 
an unusual amusement for you, 
isn’t it?” 

‘Yes; Iam not much given to 
what you term an “amusement ;” 
but I want to see some people 
who will be here presently, I ex- 
pect,’ Cavendish replied. 

‘I hope you'll find them, that’s 
all, for the place is terribly crowded 
to-night; and, by Jove, I can’t 
think how some of the people get 
here. Did you see that little round 
woman, with such a small amount 
of body to her dress, or dress to 
her body, against whom I have 
unfortunately been wedged for 
some time? Where on earth can 
such a person as that come from ? 
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She has been telling me anecdotes 
of the “dear Countess. Such a 
charming creature, isn’t she?” 
And when the “dear Countess” 
sails by and greets her friends, 
she evidently does not know the 
little woman from—Eve, beyond, 
perhaps, a reasonable speculation 
that when Eve did eventually take 
to clothes, she didn’t dress herself 
so barbarously. You know Scala, 
the pianist ?” 

‘Slightly,’ Cavendish replied. 

‘You know that he has a title 
which he does not assume, and has 
been in the Austrian army, and is 
a friend of the Austrian royal 
family? He has a higher title to 
esteem now, though. Little round 
woman says she met him at a 
lady’s house the other day, and he 
is “ quite a gentleman!” Wretched 
little squaw! I wonder what he 
would say if he condescended to 
speak on such a subject ?’ 

‘Probably not that she was 
* quite a gentlewoman.”—What do 
you think of matrimony, Hunter ?’ 
Cavendish asked after a pause. 

‘Think of it? I don’t think of 
it. What’s the use? It is not 
intended for “ the likes of me.”’ 

‘No; but what’s your opinion ? 

‘That’s rather a comprehensive 
question. It depends so much 
upon circumstances— indeed, I 
should say that one’s circumstances 
were quite the chief consideration. 
Peers should marry: City people 
may: curates will. It’s perfectly 
marvellous how ecclesiastical sub- 
alterns hanker after matrimony; 
and the smaller their stipend is, 
the more anxious they invariably 
appear to divide it, first by two, 
and then by about fifteen.’ 

‘But if one is neither a peer, 
nor a City man, nor a curate?’ 
Cavendish continued. 

‘I imagine that it comes to 
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about this: if you have a place to 
put a wife, get one and put her 
there. If you have a stable, it’s 
absurd not to keep a horse; but a 
horse or a wife without conveni- 
ences for stowage would, I should 
fancy, be rather in the way,’ re- 
plied Hunter. 

* What if a man has prospects? 

‘Most men have. I have—and 
uncommonly bad ones they are, 
too, for the matter of that. No; 
you want more than prospects to 
marry on.’ 

‘Don’t you think there is any 
state of things under which a 
man without fortune may marry ?’ 
Cavendish asked. 

‘His wife having a fortune in- 
stead is the only one I can think 
of. But why these questions? You 
don’t mean to say you are hit, and 
have come here to—Halloo! is 
that it? asked Hunter, following 
the direction of his friend’s look 
to the other side of the brilliant 
room, over the well-dressed crowd, 
dives pictai vestis, et auri. ‘Florence 
Carrington! You can’t get across 
the room until these people have 
finished fiddling, so it’s no use.’ 

I wish you could see Florence 
Carrington as she stands by her 
aunt’s side at Lady Carillier’s 
reception, for it is impossible to 
do her justice by description. She 
was scarcely twenty, and much 
taller than you would at first sup- 
pose. Her hair is of that wonder- 
ful brown which shows tints of 
reddish gold in certain lights; large 
grey eyes with sweeping lashes, 
a perfectly-shaped nose; upper lip 
perhaps a little short, or it may 
have been its curve which made it 
seem so—at any rate, the effect 
was fortunate. I don’t think 
there was a prettier girl—hardly, 
in certain expressions of face, a 
more beautiful one—in London 
that season. 

She had not seen Cavendish yet, 
so he could gaze at her undisturb- 
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edly; and he did so in a kind of 
reverie until his friend spoke : 
‘Will you come with me to 
Baden next week? Yon’d better 
if that is the state of the case. 
My dear Frank, it’s absurd. Miss 
Carrington has not threepence of 
her own, and Lady Hazelwood, 
besides the pension of a general- 
officer’s widow, has scarcely three- 
pence more. Fancy that girl living 
in the suburbs, and waiting inside 
a shop, on a rainy day, until the 
omnibus came by, and being 
hauled in, to complete the twelfth, 
by a dripping conductor! You 
may like each other well enough ; 
but I know sufficient of Lady 
Hazelwood to be sure that she 
would not have it for a moment. 
Who is that speaking to them now 
—the old boy there? Oh, Sir 
Francis Harborough. She would 
tell a different tale if he asked 
permission to address the girl— 


- and he’s not a very good fellow, I 


believe. It’s strange how often 
a man of means is @ mean man. 
Some swell like that will snap up 
Florence Carrington, you may de- 
pend upon it. He seems rather 
épris.’ 

There was a good deal of reason 
in Hunter’s speech ; but its reason 
did not make it any the more pa- 
latable to the hearer; and Caven- 
dish looked rather bitterly at the 
prospects, visionary and material, 
for thoughts similar in effect to 
his friend’s words had been sug- 
gesting themselves to him for some 
days past. 

‘I’m afraid you’re not far 
wrong. Well, if it must be, it 
must!’ Cavendish said, and mut- 
tered, half to himself, the ap- 
propriate quotation— 

*’Tis better to have loved and lost, 

than never to have loved at all.’ 


Hunter caught the phrase. 
‘Ah! now you are getting out 
of my depth,’ he said. ‘I know 
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how far six hundred pounds 
@ year won’t go as well as most 
fellows, but I can’t follow you 
into poetry. That was poetry, 
wasn’t it? and not very good 
at that, by-the-way ; for it stands 
to reason that the writer must 
speak entirely from supposition 
on one view of the question— 
he cannot have had experience 
on both sides, don’t you see? 
If he has “never loved at all,” 
he cannot properly know the sa- 
tisfactions and sorrows of lov- 
ing and losing; whereas if he 
has “loved and lost,” he does 
not know how much more com- 
fortable he might not have been if 
he had left the whole thing alone 
altogether. Are you going? Good- 
bye. I shall see you again pre- 
sently, perhaps,’ he said, as Caven- 
dish took advantage of an oppor- 
tunity of making his way across 
the room. ‘He asks my advice, 
but hasn’t the remotest idea of 
acting upon it, to judge from the 
empressement with which he greets 
her,’ he added to himself, gazing 
across the room. 

People do not ask advice with 
the intention of taking it, I think, 
as a rule. If your friend’s opin- 
ion chimes in with your own, it is 
pleasant, and justifies you in the 
course you are pursuing; and if 
he differs from you, it is generally 
apparent that he knows nothing 
of the subject, and you despise his 
opinion accordingly. 

Lady Hazelwood and her niece 
did not remain long. They had 
several other houses to look in at, 
she said; and, as the way had 
become a little clearer, seeing the 
ladies to their carriage did not 
occupy half the time Cavendish 
would have liked, and they drove 
off rapidly through the squares. 
The evening had not been by any 
means upproductive, for Lady 
Carillier had asked him down to 
the Towers for September, and 


Florence gave him to understand 
that she and her aunt would be 
there about that time. Hunter 
was, luckily, not in the way, as 
Cavendish slowly walked home, 
moodily pulling his moustache. 
His friend’s philosophy had not the 
effect of rendering him particu- 
larly cheerful, and, being by him- 
self, he had full opportunity of 
experiencing that delicious misery 
which doubtful lovers know s0 
well. 

The amatory moth may escape 
the London season with only 
singed wings. Ascot, Hurling- 
ham, Goodwood, Richmond, &c., 
offer counter attractions; but if 
he is staying in the country with 
the ‘object’ his chances of pre- 
serving his freedom are infinite- 
simal. Girls look so deliciously 
fresh and charming when they 
come down to breakfast in their 
tasteful morning-dresses ; the often- 
made remark that English ladies 
do not know how to dress is about 
as true as most universally re- 
ceived sayings; and let whoever 
doubts look under the beeches at 
Goodwood next year. There aro 
sO many excuses ready at hand 
throughout the day for forming 
plans to effect the complete subju- 
gation of the halting male. Téte-a- 
téte mornings in the billiard or 
music-room when the other men 
are shooting; rides, during which 
you get separated from your com- 
panions; walks, to go and look at 
the gold-fish, about which neither 
cares a single pin, or at any other 
interesting object you can sug- 
gest. I know one house in which 
the gold-fish have married off the 
two eldest daughters, and, though 
the remaining one seems rather to 
stay on hand, they are haying the 
fountain replenished, and I hear 
the family is sanguine as to the 
result. 

It was at the end of August 
that Cavendish made his appear- 


ance at Carillier Towers, and found 
that Florence and her aunt had 
arrived on the previous day. I 
fear that he did not sufficiently 
appreciate the perfection of the 
house. Under certain conditions 
of mind, a man is too apt to neg- 
lect material comforts; but from 
the host and hostess downwards 
everything about the Towers was 
perfect. I always think there is so 
much in a butler—I mean to say, 
that a true specimen of the good old 
school gives a tone to an establish- 
ment. Old Compson, of Carillier, 
is one of the last survivors of a 
class which, they say, is nearly 
obsolete; and he is very shaky 
now. The Earl is much attached 
to him, and, it is said, proposes to 
have him stuffed when he dies. 
There was no need for Florence 
Carrington to resort to extreme ex- 
pedients for bringing matters to 
a crisis, even had she wished to do 
so, which under the circumstances 
was probably not the case. Poor 
Cavendish was pretty far gone al- 
ready, and one quiet morning in 
the library the affair culminated. 
Florence liked him very well— 
yes, she would confess that she 
could love him; but he must see 
her aunt before she could say 
what he wished—yes, she would 
admit, and what she wished also. 
And with Lady Hazelwood his 
success was very scant. She es- 
teemed Mr. Cavendish very highly, 
and would have been proud of 
the alliance for her niece, but for 
one insuperable objection—he had 
no fortune. She could not, now 
or hereafter, add anything to the 
means in his possession, and, 
though deeply regretting the ne- 
cessity of giving him pain, it was 
much the best for all of them 
that they should think no more 
about it, but be good friends— 
the best of friends—as heretofore. 
No; he had better not write to 
Florence; indeed, she would ask 
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him not to do so, for she feared 
no good could possibly come from 
a correspondence. 

The ‘sisterly affection’ which 
young ladies have a habit of prof- 
fering to rejocted suitors is neces- 
sarily, and properly, of a very tame 
and feeble character. Cavendish 
did not see Florence after his inter- 
view with Lady Hazelwood, though 
I hardly think that she would 
have made the stereotyped speech. 
Florence had guessed what her 
aunt’s verdict would be, but, 
nevertheless, was by no means 
satisfied with it. I must confess 
that I should have liked her bet- 
ter if she had taken Frank, Ca- 
vendish and married him out of 
hand, and ventured on thesuburban 
villas and omnibuses, or even adop- 
ted thick boots and an umbrella 
at a pinch; but, of course, it is 
difficult for a girl to oppose do- 
mestic authority, and rebel against 
the sentence of her only guardian. 
Very likely, too, Cavendish en- 
tered into the matter rather de- 
spairingly, and by anticipating 
defeat was half defeated. 

He joined Hunter at Spa, and 
probably derived comfort from 
the worldly philosophy with 
which he was regaled; and, at 
home, Florence strenuously re- 
solved to be true to him, and 
tried hard to persuade herself, 
though I fear on rather untenable 
grounds, that things would come 
right. 

One of the most popular novel- 
ists of the day, a gentleman of 
very considerable experience, has 
said that, though he never knew 
any one to die of love, he is ac- 
quainted with an instance of a 
thirteen-stone man going down to 
ten stone four; and so it might 
be said that a considerable portion 
of him had perished. Cavendish 
did not die, nor do I know the 
precise extent to which his avoir- 
dupois weight suffered; but it is 
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certain that his rejection was an 
excessively severe blow to him. 
Hunter looked on with amaze- 
ment, for it had never occurred 
to that astute person that, out of 
books, any one could possibly be 
so much affected by, what he con- 
sidered, a lucky escape, and termed 
a close shave. Neither of them 
had any special reason for wish- 
ing to return to England, so they 
remained oscillating between Ba- 
den and Homburg, and losing 
more money than they could af- 
ford. 

Lady Hazelwood had not left 
England, and was going a round 
of country houses. The object 
of her life was to see her niece 
well married, and that object she 
opined might be better pursued 
at home than abroad. Suitors 
were not wanting; and had there 
only been unanimity of opinion 
between the ladies,the matter might 
have been well arranged long be- 
fore Christmas; but, unfortunately, 
they differed as to the attributes 
of a perfect husband. A country 
position, good family, and a cor- 
responding income, seemed to 
Lady Hazelwood all that any girl 
could desire; and if these desir- 
able things had been united in 
‘ him,’ Florence would have agreed 
cordially with her aunt; but though 
she did not talk about it nor be- 
have with palpable heroism, she 
had quite made up her mind to be 
constant to her lover; and conse- 
quently was not encouraging to 
those who showed symptoms of 
attachment; but bided her time 
with such amount of hope as she 
could muster. 

Amongst Lady Hazelwood’s 
Christmas invitations was one to 
Masham Priory; and it is prob- 
able that she was influenced in 
her acceptance of it by the fact 
that Sir Francis Harborough— 
whom we saw at Lady Carillier’s 
reception in town—was to be 
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there. He was, perhaps, first 
favourite with the aunt; and as 
he had more than betrayed a 
liking for Florence, and as, more- 
over, he very thoroughly fulfilled 
the requirements which the elder 
lady had set down as necessary, 
she probably thought that her 
object was likely to be accom- 
plished before the new year had 
gone very far. The end of the 
December was approaching when 
they found themselves among the 
numerous party at the Priory; 
and Lady Hazelwood mildly hinted 
these views to Florence. It 
seemed rather hard on her, the 
girl thought, to be run to earth in 
this way. Her aunt was all that 
is kind, and acted, doubtless, with 
the most fervent desire to do what 
was best, but it did not chime in 
with Florence’s views; and when 
she complained of headache, kept 
to her room, and thought the 
weather was very cold, and that it 
would be much pleasanter in the 
south, she was, perhaps, actuated 
rather by a desire to avoid meeting 
Sir Francis and coming to the 
point, than by anxiety on the 
subject of her health. 

Florence had not been down to 
luncheon one day, and was sitting 
in her own room when Lady 
Hazelwood knocked at the door ; 
and the poor girl felt an unplea- 
sant presentiment that her aunt 
had something to say on the 
unwelcome subject, before she 
entered. 

‘Is your head still aching badly, 
dear? Shall you not be able to 
come down to dinner ?’ 

‘I had rather not, if Mrs. 
Masham won’t mind. My head is 
rather painful—thank you, Aunt 
Mary,’ Florence replied. 

* Does talking make it worse ? 
because I have something very 
important to tell you.’ 

‘ No, auntie dear—what is it?’ 
Florence asked, with a slight sigh ; 
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for she guessed the subject of her 
aunt’s communication, and her 
doubts were confirmed when Lady 
Hazelwood drew a letter from her 
pocket. 

* I hope, dear, you will think it 
good news. Sir Francis has re- 
turned, and proposes to come 
down here at once, as Mrs. Masham 
has kindly asked him.’ (‘I know 
that too well !’ thought Florence.) 
* But he says that, considering his 
feelings towards you, he does not 
feel justified in coming without 
knowing how he will be received. 
I think I know what I may tell 
him.’ 

* “ How he will be received !”’ 
echoed Florence, with the faintest 
soupcon of an unaccustomed ‘ nas- 
tiness’ in her voice. ‘ He had 
better write and ask Mrs. Masham 
that question—as her guest, I 
suppose !’ 

* But he means, by you, Fic- 
rence,’ pursued her aunt. 

‘ As I receive all my friends, I 
suppose. How else should I re- 
ceive him ? she said, saving about 
half a minute by her small equi- 
vocation. 

‘ The question which he wishes 
to have answered is, whether you 
are free, I may surely say “ Yes,” 
to that, Florence ?” 

‘ Aunt Mary, I am not free,’ the 
girl replied. ‘I have not entered 
into the question with you, be- 
cause I knew that you would not 
like it. I cannot marry Sir Francis 
because I am—I have an engage- 
ment—at least an understanding 
with—some one else.’ 

‘You surprise me infinitely, 
Florence. May I not know with 
whom ?—Vernon Wynter ?’ 

‘No, certainly not with Mr. 
Wynter—but what is the use of 
talking about it? Do let us go 
south, as I asked you the other 
day, auntie dear!’ said Florence. 

‘I quite understood that you 
were attached to Sir Francis, and 


certainly that you would have 
been delighted to hear of his pro- 
posal. I am sure you seemed to 
have a great liking for him,’ con- 
tinued Lady Hazelwood. 

‘I, Aunt Mary? I’m sure I 
never had !’ 

‘I certainly thought so. And 
really, Florence, you ought to con- 
sider the matter seriously before 
deciding anything so important. 
You have no fortune, and you 
know that Sir Francis is quite 
unexceptionable in character and 
position: rich, young——’ 

* Young, Aunt Mary!’ cried Flo- 
rence. ‘ Why, his son must be 
nearly Z 

‘ His son!’ cried Lady Hazel- 
wood. ‘ What son? 

‘Why, he has only one, I 
believe.’ 

‘ Sir Francis has a son, do you 
say ?’ said the aunt. 

.* Of course he has. I thought 
every one knew that!’ answered 
Florence. 

‘Since when, pray ?’ 

‘Surely, Aunt Mary, you've 
seen him often enough in town.’ 

‘JZ have seen him! Are you 
dreaming, Florence ? You appear 
to take it very much as a matter 
of course, upon my word!’ 

* And why should I not? Why 
shouldn’t he have a son as well as 
other people ?’ asked Florence. 

‘ Pray, when was he married ? 

‘ Married? You ought to know 
better than I. About ’35I should 
imagine.’ 

Lady Hazelwood was speechless 
with astonishment; but at last 
managed to ejaculate slowly— 

‘Of whom are you speaking, 
Florence ?” 

‘Of Sir Francis—Sir Francis 
Harborough.’ 

‘ Harborough! My dear child, 
what has he to do with it? cried 
Lady Hazlewood ; and it was now 
Florence’s turn to be amazed. 
* I was telling you of Sir Francis 
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Cavendish of Glendare—did you 
not understand? Don't you know 
that Mr, Cavendish succeeded to 
the baronetcy last week on the 
death of his uncle and cousins ? 
Mrs. Masham was talking of 
nothing else at luncheon ; but you 
were not down, of course. Poor 
old Sir Henry and the boys were 
drowned by the upsetting of a 
boat, and Mr. Cavendish succeeds.’ 

‘ Frank!’ cried Florence, in an 
ecstasy of surprise and delight. 
‘ Frank * she could say no 
more, but sank on her knees at 
her aunt’s feet, while sobs of joy 
came fast from the happiest heart 
in England. 

‘One of the very best proper- 
ties in the country, my dear,’ cried 
Lady Hazelwood; and, indeed, 
her satisfaction was but a little 
way behind her niece’s. To marry 
‘well’ was important, but she did 
not by any means ignore—what 
woman really does ?—the romance 
of the question; or fail to think 
that a marriage where love and 
money both existed was not infi- 
nitely preferable to a union where 
only one played a conspicuous 
part, and the other was a bad 
second. 

‘I see what you meant about 
the son, now; but I could not 
understand at all. You should 
have explained your meaning more 
clearly, dear. But shall I tell Sir 
Francis that he may come ? asked 
her aunt. 

‘I think I'll say “ No,” because 
he did not write to and tell me,’ 
Florence answered, looking up 
smnilingly through her tears. 

Lady Hazelwood did not appear 





to think that there was much 
danger of this fresh complication 
arising. 

‘ He promised not to write to 
you,’ she said; ‘ and perhaps he 
fears the stability of young ladies’ 
hearts, and thought that you might 
have given yours away.’ 

‘Then he was a very great 
donkey !’ Florence said to herself: 
which was disrespectful, and alto- 
gether opposed to the spirit in 
which a_ well-brought-up young 
lady sheuld regard her future 
husband 

Florence appeared at dinner that 
evening, and the manner in which 
her headache had disappeared was 
something marvellous. That a 
severe headache could be cured 
so rapidly was such a strong argu- 
ment in favour of the Masham air 
that she said no more on the sub- 
ject of going; on the contrary, 
seemed quite reconciled to re- 
maining. (Sir Francis Cavendish 
arrived next day, but of course 
that circumstance could in no wise 
have affected the medicinal pro- 
perties of the atmosphere.) 

* . © * * 


Harborough is resigned, and 
played a prominent part at the 
wedding, where Hunter also acted 
as best man—his first appearance 
in that character. Lady Hazel- 
wood is pleased; and Frank and 
Florence are delighted. Florence’s 
husband might, under other cir- 
cumstances, have been ‘Sir Francis’; 
but had it been any other than 
Frank she is strongly of opinion 
that it would have made All the 
Difference. 

AtrreD E. T. Watson. 
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ABOVE SUSPICION. 






By Mrs. J. H. Rippett. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


MRS. WRIGHT’S EYES ARE OPENED. 


PON principle, Mr. Wright 
never drank water when any 
other beverage was procurable. 
His was a comfortable creed, which 
contained no mention of asceticism 
—which, setting forth as a start- 
ing-point that God had provided 
an infinity of good things for the 
use of man, argued that an indif- 
ference to or abstinence from par- 
taking of the Almighty’s manifold 
bounties amounted to a positive 
sin. 
Aware of his friend’s principle, 
carried, as he knew well, into prac- 
tice with an admirable fidelity— 
such being, indeed, the sort- of 
principle which a man does carry 
out faithfully—Colonel Leschelles 
was astonished to behold the Rector 
fill a glass of water from the ca- 
raffe, which, as a matter of form, 
always stood on the study table, 
and swallow its contents. 

*I have had a dreadful shock,’ 
said the Reverend Dion, in ex- 
planation of this unwonted pro- 
cedure, and speaking of his short- 
coming apologetically. 

His visitor had no difficulty in 
imagining the nature of the shock 
referred to, so only remarked that 
‘he was very sorry indeed to hear 
it.’ 

* I may say,’ observed the Rever- 
end Dion, ‘ that, in the whole of 
my experience as a clergyman, my 
confidence in mankind has never 
—I say it advisedly—never been 
so shaken as this morning.’ 

Colonel Leschelles sympathis- 
ingly answered that this was in- 
deed speaking strongly. 

‘Not too strongly,’ said Mr. 





Wright, striking the blotting-pad 
with his open hand. ‘I trusted 
him, Colonel, as I might have 
trusted a son. I believed in him 
as if he had been my own fleslr 
and blood,’ added the Rector plain- 
tively, labouring evidently under 
the delusion that his flesh and 
blood were different and better 
than the flesh and blood of other 
people. 

‘I hope I am not indiscreet in 
remarking that I presume the 
“him ” to whom you are referring 
is Harry Medburn ” 

‘ The Baronet—yes,’ replied Mr. 
Wright dramatically ; ‘and Selina 
does not know anything about the 
matter as yet—and how I am to 
break the news to her, God only 
knows.’ 

‘She will be very much disap- 
pointed ?’ said Colonel Leschelles 
interrogatively. 

‘ Disappointed !—that is not the 
word to express what her feelings 
will be; in fact, there is no word 
capable of conveying even an idea 
of her distress. We have been 
deceived, fooled, betrayed — yes, 
betrayed,’ finished the Rector, in a 
tragic tone of voice, and with a 
stony expression of countenance. 

‘I don’t think Medburn be- 
trayed you, at any rate,’ observed 
the Colonel. ‘I always believed 
his attraction here was Miss Miles.” 

‘ Then why did you not say so?’ 
demanded Mr. Wright. ‘Do you 
consider you acted a friendly part 
in sitting by while we were being 
made fools of ?” 

‘ Gently—gently,’ entreated the 
other, as if he were soothing a 
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vicious horse. ‘The young fellow 
never took me into his confidence, 
and I had no better means of ob- 
taining information than such as 
‘were open to yourself. From the 
first day he came here, you made 
up your mind—why, I never could 
imagine—that he was in love with 
Maria; and when once, in answer 
to a remark you hazarded con- 
cerning his being pretty well over 
head and ears in love in that 
quarter, I said I feared such was 
not the case, you seemed rather 
offended at my frankness.’ 

‘But you never told me you 
thought he was in love with 
Bella.’ 

‘You never asked me my opi- 
nion on the subject,’ returned the 
Colonel drily. 

‘I don’t know how I am to 
break the bad news to Selina—I 
don’t, really,’ said Mr. Wright, 
harking back to that part of the 
subject. 

‘Do you mean to say no suspi- 
cion of the actual state of the case 
ever crossed Mrs. Wright’s mind ?” 

‘ Certainly no idea of the kind 


ever occurred to her. Howshould 
it? 
‘TI cannot tell. It occurred to 


me; and I should have thought 
that very likely Mrs. Wright might 
have elicited from her daughter 
whether so constant a visitor was 
making love to her or not.’ 

‘Ah! you know nothing of Se- 
lina. She would not for the wealth 
of the Indies speak on such sub- 
jects to one of our girls. Let them 
be innocent children as long as 
they can, she has often remarked 
to me. It is easy to rub the bloom 
off the peach, but who can replace 
it? 

‘A very nice feeling,’ said Co- 
lonel Leschelles. 

‘ She is full of nice feelings, poor 
dear,’ answered Mr. Wright; ‘ and 
I am afraid what will hurt her in 
this matter, more than anything 
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else, may be the idea that Bella has 
not behaved quite circumspectly. 
She has, as you know, taken vast 
pains to improve Bella—to model 
her, in fact; and she will, I fear, 
feel hurt at the notion of a love 
affair having been conducted under 
our roof so secretly and, I must 
say, so slyly. The girl ought to 
have taken counsel with us. One 
word from her would have pre- 
vented my being placed in a most 
difficult, and, I may add, humili 
ating position. We have had no- 
thing hidden away from her in 
holes and corners. If there was 
adversity, we informed her of the 
fact; if prosperity, we were always 
pleased to make her a sharer in our 
happiness. No daughter was ever 
more au fait with her father’s af- 
fairs than Beila has been with 
ours; and this is the thanks we 
get! Well, well, well—oh! dear, 
dear me!’ 

‘I don’t think you ought to be 
too hard upon the girl,’ suggested 
Colonel Leschelles. ‘Like Mrs. 
Wright, she may feel a delicacy in 
talking about a lover, more parti- 
cularly when she had evidently 
made up her mind to reject him.’ 

‘ But why did she make up her 
mind to anything of the kind ?’ 

‘I think you had better seek 
information on that point from 
headquarters,’ was the reply. 

‘What more could she ask? 
went on Mr. Wright, unheeding 
the Colonel’s advice. ‘In the name 
of Heaven, what more could she 
want than a man—young, rich, 
handsome, a Baronet? Does she 
suppose a royal duke is going to 
propose for her? Does she ima- 
gine, so long as she lives, she will 
ever get such a chance again ?” 

‘ I really do not know,’ remarked 
the Colonel. ‘Once again, I can 


only counsel you to put these ques- 

tions to the young lady herself.’ 
‘I do not understand it—I really 

cannot fathom the mystery. Why, 






















he is a man any girl might feel 
proud to marry. Speaking for my- 
self, and putting poor dear Selina 
out of the question for the present, 
I may say, if Bella and she had 
accepted him, I could have borne 
the disappointment better. I have 
always felt like a father towards 
Bella. She has been very near to 
my heart. She has seemed like a 
dear elder daughter. She knows 
all about our position. I could 
have asked her to do anything for 
me; but, as matters are—as mat- 
ters are———’ 

Colonel Leschelles looked cu- 
riously at the Rector as he sud- 
denly broke off the end of his sen- 
tence, and gazed out of the 
window. 

The waters were flooding him 
again, and no way of escape pre- 
sented itself. He had trusted in 
Sir Harry Medburn to help, and 
lo! Sir Harry Medburn was gone, 
taking the sting of a rejection 
with him. ; 

Even while he talked of Selina’s 
disappointment, he had been veer- 
ing round from the thought of 
Maria and her mother, and con- 
sidering how Bella might have 
brought him ease of mind. 

Supposing Sir Harry, instead of 
going away a rejected suitor, had 
remained engaged to Bella? Every- 
thing would have seemed very dif- 
ferent to what he hoped, of course, 
but everything would not have 
been lost. Out of common grati- 
tude, Mr. Irwin must at once have 
signified his readiness to convert 
himself for the nonce into a good 
milch-cow; whilst the baronet’s 
purse would have been at Mr. 
Wright’s service, and a future 
living in Bella’s power to bespeak. 

‘The girl is mad!’ he said, at 
last, considering his own position 
as he spoke—‘ stark, staring mad ! 
How could she refuse such a 
chance? Why, it is just as if I 
flung away the offer of a bishopric.’ 
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‘Mr. Wright,’ here broke in the 
Colonel. 

‘Did you speak?’ asked the 
Reverend Dion. 

‘Yes; I want to know if you are 
again in pecuniary difficulties.’ 

‘Again!’ repeated Mr. Wright, 
whom disappointment and despair 
conjoined had startled out of his 
usual habits of caution. ‘ Have 
you ever known me clear of pecu- 
niary difficulty? Have you ever 
seen me when my mind was not 
occupied with the thought of where 
the next ten-pound note was to 
come from ?’ 

* Well, yes,’ replied Colonel Le- 
schelles. ‘ On last Christmas I do 
not think you were doubtfal as to 
where to turn for a much larger 
sum than that.’ 

‘True,’ agreed the Rev. Dion, 
recovering himself. ‘ Last Christ- 
mas I was for the moment easy as 
regards money matters. I had 
lulled myself into a false security. 
I was depending on a Resp, be- 
lieving it to be an oak; and the 
reed has failed mo; that is all: 
and Iam aruinedman. But why, 
my dear, kind friend, should I dis- 
tress you, who have proved a most 
generous friend to one most un- 
worthy, but not ungrateful? No, 
no; believe anything of me rather 
than that P 

‘I presume,’ said Mr. Wright’s 
‘most generous friend,’ ‘ that Mr. 
Irwin confines his payments strictly 
to one hundred per annum.’ 

‘Not precisely,’ answered the 
Rector, who never told a deliberate 
falsehood, though he frequently im- 
plied one. ‘Strictly speaking, he 
does not limit his remittance to 
that amount, but it comes to the 
same thing. Remember, I do not 
complain; I have no right to com- 
plain. Business, I know, is busi- 
ness, and a bargain is a bargain, 
and I don’t complain. All I can 
say is, Selina and I did not think 
of business, or of adhering to a 
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mere bargain, in our treatment of 
Mr. Irwin’s nicce.’ 

*T am sure you and Mrs. Wright 
are the last people in the world 
to adhere to a mere bargain,’ re- 
marked Colonel Leschelles sooth- 
ingly. 

‘Thank you, thank you,’ said 
the Rector, with effusion. ‘ You 
are a tru2 friend. But you un- 
derstand us ?’ 

‘If I do not, I ought to be 
ashamed of myself, answered the 
other; ‘for I have known you for 
a long time.’ 

‘ Yes! and the longer we know 
you the better we like you,’ replied 
Mr. Wright, who felt that his 


friend must have some decent sum 


burning his pocket, or he never 
would have spoken in such wise; 
and gratitude with the Rector was 
very prospective. ‘Now that is 
not the case with myself and Mr. 
Irwin. I thought at first he was 
charming. I said to Selina, after 
our first interview, “ I could take 
that man into my confidence, no 
matter what trouble overtook me, 
and feel certain of help.” I was 
mistaken in my impressions. My 
dear wife was not mistaken. When 
she received his first letter, she 
said, “ That man has the soul of a 
bookkeeper.” She was right.’ 

* And so, to return to our sheep ! 
Mr. Irwin will not assist you be- 
yond the hundred a year he pays 
for the advantages his niece enjoys 
at Fisherton Rectory ? 

‘That is what it comes to, 
though I am in Mr. Irwin’s debt.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so. We need 
not, however, go into the pounds, 
shillings, and pence question. 
Broadly, Mr. Irwin refuses to allow 
you to draw further upon him?’ 

‘ You express the position ex- 
actly.’ 

* And consequently you are once 
again in difficulties ?’ 

‘I am,’ agreed the Rector so- 
lemnly, 


‘There was silence for a few 
moments, which the Rector would 
not break, because he wanted to 
land his fish gently, and which 
the Colonel employed in thinking 
how he had best say what he 
wanted to say. 

‘It must be very miserable for 
you to be in such continual hot 
water,’ he began at last. 

‘ Yes,’ agreed Mr. Wright; ‘ the 
life is killing me—mentally, I 
mean. The eternal consideration 
of ways and means is enough to 
break the spirit of any man; and 
the worst of all,’ he added—re- 
membering that his latest visions 
had been dispelled—‘is that I 
begin to feel hopeless. This living 
seems to have stranded me. 
Wherever else we have been placed 
there seemed a chance of better 
days to come; but here there is 
no prospect. Iam shelved. Yes, 
with the very best intentions, my 
kind patron has spoiled my life. 
I feel stultified at Fisherton. Of 
what avail is it to preach a good 
sermon to the dolts-who come to 
hear me? I give you my honour, 
Colonel, I might buy my sermons 
for sixpence apiece, and my con- 
gregation would like them just as 
well as those to which I have given 
thought, time, study. When I 
came down here I imagined I was 
coming to peace; but I find it is 
the peace of stagnation, broken only 
by the occasional advent of noxious 
reptiles, out of whose reach I 
trusted I had passed for ever.’ 

‘ It is very sad,’ said the Colonel ; 
and in truth he thought it all was 
very sad; ‘ but don’t you think— 
excuse me if I seem impertinent— 
that things might be better if you 
took a comprehensive view of your 
position, and looked your affairs 
straight in the face? 

‘ They have such a sweet face, it 
ought to be a pleasure for any man 
to look straight in it!’ answered 
the Rector grimly. 
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‘ Still, don’t you think it would 
be wise to make the attempt? 
urged Colonel Leschelles. ‘ Were 
I placed as you are, God only 
knows what I should do; but I 
know what I ought to do, and I 
know what you ought to do. 
You should put down your in- 
come, and you should calculate 
your expenditure. You should 
say to your creditors, I can spare 
so much a year to clear off all my 
debts; but I must have time to 
do it. There is not one of the 
people to whom you owe money 
who would, I believe, refuse to 
meet you on these grounds, and 
you would be then able to live 
without this everlasting considera- 
tion of ways and means, which is 
enough to take the spirit and energy 
out of any one.’ 

Mr. Wright smiled. He under- 
stood now that if the Colonel 
meant to do anything for him, he 
meant to do very little indeed, 
and he felt for once in a mood to 
speak plainly — perhaps because 
there was little or nothing to be 
gained by speaking diplomatically. 

* Your advice,’ he said, ‘ is very 
good; but, like advice generally, it 
is better to give than to take. Were 
you in my position to-morrow, you 
would understand how impossible 
it is for an embarrassed man to 
make terms with his creditors. If 
I had houses, and lands, and shares, 
and a variety of other things, 
which I could assign, these har- 
pies would take security and give 
me time, doubtless; but that is 
not the position. I have no houses, 
no lands, no anything save this 
living; and I tell you quite can- 
didly, we cannot make both ends 
meet upon my income, let alone 
pay off old scores.’ 

‘Do you mean to say,’ asked the 
Colonel, ‘ you cannot live upon 
the income you receive here ?’ 

‘ That is precisely what I mean,’ 
replied Mr. Wright. ‘ Calculate 
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the pecuniary ‘question for your- 
self. The living here is estimated 
as worth three hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. As a matter of 
fact, it is not worth quite so much; 
but with fees and one thing or 
another, probably that amount is 
nearly made up. Including house 
and so forth, a good living, aslivings 
go, which is not saying much. 
Very well: divide this wonderful 
living by fifteen—I am now leav- 
ing out our three boys, otherwise 
provided for, who, nevertheless, 
cost me something—and the result 
is twenty-three pounds six shil- 
lings and eight pence a head for 
maintenance, out of which has to 
be deducted rates and taxes, tra- 
velling, wages, dress, subscriptions, 
and so forth. What do you make 
of that, Colonel ?’ 

‘It seems very little,’ answered 
the person so addressed; ‘ but 
yet some people do live on such 
an amount.’ 

‘ Precisely what I have often 
said myself. I have remarked to 
Selina that there are people able 
to make the two ends meet on so 
small an annual income, and she 
has inquired, “ How?” I echo 
that inquiry. I suppose one 
ought to live within one’s income ; 
but I confess—always bearing in 
mind that an appearance must be 
kept up—I do not see how it is 
to be done. Now look at this 
house, Colonel. Look at it!’ and 
Mr. Wright paused in order to 
enable his auditor to take in at 
one comprehensive glance the 
Rectory and its domestic economy. 
‘I put it to you, do we wallow 
in luxury? Rather is not our 
expenditure calculated upon a 
system of the closest economy ? 
Is not our butter, as a rule, Dor- 
set? Are not our eggs the pro- 
duce of foreign farmyards? Do 
we ordinarily indulge in the luxury 
of wine—except in case of illness, 
or when a friend sends us in 
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a few bottles? Of course the 
children must be fed and clothed, 
and the servants fed and paid. 
It is essential I should be respect- 
ably dressed, but Iam not extra- 
vagant. I wear a coat till it 
assumes quite the character of an 
old acquaintance. My life has 
been one of shift and struggle, I 
admit that. First or last, I have 
never done justice to the talents 
God gave me. They have lain 
buried among writs and lawyer’s 
letters, and bills, and suchlike. 
If it were my last word, Colonel, 
the Church is the only sphere in 
England where a man like myself 
has no chance—no chance at all. 
Look at the fools who get deaneries 
and bishoprics, and all the great 
prizes, and then consider me. 
By Heaven, if it were not that my 
faith is built on a rock, it is 
enough to make me turn infidel 
to-morrow !’ 

‘Or to-day,’ said Colonel Le- 
schelles cheerily. ‘ To-morrow 
you will probably take a different 
view of the position.’ 

For he quite understood that 
Mr. Wright, being occasionally 
natural and unaffected, his utter- 
ances merely meant, he felt dis- 
appointed at the result of the 
morning’s conversation with Sir 
Harry Medburn. 

Had things gone right as re- 
garded the baronet, how differently 
Mr. Wright would have discoursed 
concerning the Church and her 
mode of bestowing benefits! 

‘I shall never take a different 
view of the position,’ said Mr. 
Wright determinedly. ‘In any 
other profession, I might have 
made a fortune.’ 

Colonel Leschelles looked him 
over, and doubted the truth of 
this statement; but he only 
answered, rising from his_ chair 
and buttoning up his coat : 

‘I have very little money avail- 
able now. Of late, owing to 
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circumstances with which I need 
not trouble you, it has been 
necessary for me to expend a 
considerable amount. Neverthe- 
less, if a cheque for a small sum can 
be of any assistance to you——’ 

Majestically Mr. Wright repu- 
diated the idea of a cheque for 
any small amount being of the 
slightest use to him or his. 

Almost with tears he refused 
Colonel Leschelles’ proffered kind- 
ness. 

‘ Why,’ he asked, ‘ should I take 
your money down into the abyss 
of ruin I see yawning before me? 
Why should I encroach further 
upon the kindness and generosity 
of one of the kindest and most 
generous of men? Why should 
I lay a fresh burden on my already 
overburdened memory ?” 

‘Pooh!’ interposed the Colonei 
at this juncture, drawing pen and 
ink towards him. ‘You are not 
a ruined man yet—you will look 
at life with different eyes to- 
morrow. And as for this,’ he 
added, blotting off the cheque 
and laying it, folded, on a side of 
Mr. Wright’s manuscript paper, 
‘ though it is but little, still it may 
prove a nestegg. “Many amickle 
makes a muckle,” remember.’ 

And he held out his hand, 
which Mr. Wright pressed with 
tenderness, as though he would 
have implied, ‘The world is not 
worthy of you;’ and he walked 
up the drive with his guest, and 
bade him another adieu at the 
gate; after which, with consider- 
able rapidity, he retraced his steps 
to his study, when he at once 
seized and scanned the neglected 
cheque. 

‘ Come,’ he said, ‘ this is not so 
mean after all. Courage, courage, 
Mr. Wright, something may be 
made of a bad business yet.’ 

And, fired with some sudden in- 
spiration, he pushed aside the memo- 
randa of his intended sermon, and, 

















taking note-paper and envelopes, 
forthwith wrote and addressed 
two lengthy epistles, which he 
finished just as Mrs. Wright, gently 
opening the door, said: 

‘I could scarcely believe Nurse 
Mary when she told me you were 
alone. Why did you not come to 
me at once—surely you knew 
how anxious I must be?” 

‘ Well, yes, my dear, I did,’ 
answered the Reverend Dion, ‘ and 
that was the very reason I staid 
away; because , 

‘You do not mean to say you 
have not spoken to him?’ inter- 
rupted Mrs. Wright. 

‘Oh! I have spoken,’ was the 
reply. ‘I went straight enough 
to the point, you may be sure; 
and he—yes, he came straight 
enough to the point also; but the 
fact is, Selina, we made a little 
mistake, and [ am afraid you will 
be dreadfully disappointed when 
you hear what it was.’ 

‘ Surely he never said he meant 
nothing by his visits!’ cried Selina, 
wrathfully. 

‘No, not exactly; but nothing 
as regards Maria.’ 

‘What did he mean then? 
asked the lady. 

‘He meant—the fact is—now 
don’t excite yourself—pray don’t. 
He came after Bella.’ 

‘After Bella? gasped Mrs. 
Wright. 

* Yes; and, to cut a long story 
short, she has refused him, and 
there is an end of it.’ 

Then it was that Selina in- 
dulged in those remarks previously 
mentioned. Then it was that she 
went into a long fit of heart- 
breaking sobbing; then it was 
that Mr. Wright tried to soothe 
her, first with wine, and that 
proving ineffectual, with water; 
then it was that, finding she 
alternated between scolding and 
crying with a somewhat mono- 
tonous regularity, he summoned 
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Nurse Mary to his assistance, and, 
giving Selina into her charge, 
went out to post his letters. 

After some time, Maria, coming 
to see what ailed her mother, was 
received by that lady with tears 
and an exclamation of ‘ My poor, 
poor child!’ 

‘Nonsense, mamma!’ retorted 
Maria, with the ingenuous Dbrus- 
querie which formed such a con- 
trast to her pretty young face. 
‘ We all of us knew from the first 
Sir Harry cared for no one but 
Bella, only we did not like to say 
so for fear of putting you out; 
and besides ; 

Here Maria stopped and looked 
significantly towards Nurse Mary, 
who took up her parable on the 
instant. 

‘ Ay, ye may well feel ashamed 
to finish, miss; for it is a thing 
not to be believed unless a body 
seen it with her own two eyes. 
To think of a young lady sending 
away a handsome gentleman like 
the baronet to foregather with 
one who might be her great-grand- 
father!’ 

‘What do you mean, nurse ?’ 
asked Mrs. Wright, speaking quite 
in her natural tone. 

‘Just what I say, mem; that 
it is unnatural—it’s witchcraft— 
he has put a spell on her, or sure 
am I Miss Bella would never 
think of marrying the Colonel.’ 

‘ The Colonel—which Colonel ?’ 
inquired Mrs. Wright. 

‘ The only one that comes here,’ 
retorted Nurse Mary defiantly. 

‘What is the woman talking 
about, Maria?’ 

‘It is quite true, ma,’ answered 
Miss Maria, not without a certain 
comic relish of the position. 
‘Colonel Leschelles worships the 
ground Bella walks on; and Bella 
—well we cannot tell whether she 
is going to marry him or not.’ 

‘And this has been going on 
under my very eyes,’ cried poor 
L 
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Mrs. Wright, ‘and there was not 
a creature about me honest enough 
to open them! Go away, both of 
you—leave me—my cup is full.’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MR. IRWIN REVIEWS THE POSITION. 


Ir was a very hot day in London. 
Down at Fisherton the dust lay 
thick on the unwatered roads, and 
there was not a suspicion of shade 
along any one of the treeless and 
almost hedgeless highways that 
intersect the Valley of the Thames. 
Nevertheless indoors, with blinds 
down and windows open, it was 
possible to keep, comparatively 
speaking, cool. Notso in London. 
From the freshly-watered streets a 
steam rose as if the drops had 
fallen on a hot plate. Into the City 
offices not a breath of air seemed 
able to find its way. Even in the 
narrow lanes, where grateful sha- 
dows always fall across one side of 
the pavement, there was not any 
relief from the close oppression of 
the atmosphere. 

A day when people rush off 
madly to partake of iced drinks ; 
when messengers are to be met 
with hat in one hand and a hand- 
kerchief, with which they wipe their 
foreheads, in the other ; when white 
waistcoats are the rule, and a man 
with a red face and purple nose 
appears in the light of a personal 
offence — an aggravation of the 
height of the thermometer; when 
human beings feel as if they were 
so many drooping shrubs, and 
wanted rain; witen City folks 
think longingly of distant moun- 
tains, and shores on which the 
waves plash gently. An intolerably 
hot day—exceptionally hot, even 
for London and the time of year. 

So said Mr. Irwin, seated in his 
office, to Colonel Leschelles, who 
sat opposite to him, looking as 
thin, as precise, and, save for a 


slight moisture on his forehead, as 
cool as ever. 

‘ Yes,’ answered the Colonel, ‘ it 
is very warm indeed—almost as 
warm as India; and that,’ he 
added, reverting to what he had 
been previously talking about, 
‘being my opinion, I thought I 
would mention the matter.’ 

‘It is very kind of you,’ replied 
Mr. Irwin, pushing some papers 
away from him, with an irritable 
gesture. ‘I am quite sure you 
are right; and indeed in any case I 
should not have allowed Bella to 
remain at Fisherton, only what to 
do with her I do not know.’ 

‘ Medburn has been with you?’ 

‘ Yes, twice ; yesterday and again 
this morning. I told him Bella 
was quite right. Good heaven! 
who would have imagined that 
such a misfortune could happen 
in a dead-and-alive place like 
Fisherton! And then, to crown 
my annoyance, Mr. Wright sends 
me a letter, pointing out all the 
advantages such a marriage would 
secure to my niece, and asking for 
a further advance, as he has been 
put to considerable expense during 
the stay of Sir H. Medburn and 
Colonel Leschelles in the neigh- 
bourhood.’” 

Colonel Leschelles laughed out- 
right. He could not help doing so. 

‘ The Rector is incomparable and 
unconquerable,’ he remarked. ‘If 
his wife resembled him as much 
in character as she does in extra- 
vagance, Fisherton might still 
prove a pleasant enough residence 
for Miss Miles.’ 

‘I should not allow her to re- 
main under any circumstances,’ 
said Mr. Irwin. ‘I am fond 
enough of the girl—fond as I am 
of any one of my own children— but 
I cannot continue to spend as 
much money on her as I have 
done. I am willing to pay hand- 
somely for her board and so forth; 
but the Wrights are not willing to 
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abide by the terms of their agree- 
ment, and I am not willing to 
put up with the continual annoy- 
ance of Mr. Wright’s appeals.’ 

‘ And yet, as Mr. Wright would 
tell you, Miss Miles has had the 
chance at Fisherton of marrying 
better probably than she could in 
any other house in England.’ 

‘ But what is the use of that?’ 
demanded Mr. Irwin. 

‘ Not much apparently ; but still 
you must have had some vague 
idea of her marrying when you 
placed her under Mrs. Wright’s 
motherly wing.’ 

‘I do not believe an idea of the 
kind crossed my mind. What I 
wanted then was a comfortable 
home for her—a home where she 
might learn things she never had a 
chance of learning previously.’ 

‘It is more than a year since, 
and you have much to occupy your 
attention; but still I think, if you 
will try to recall the evening when 
Mr. Wright first asked you for a 
ioan, you will find that something 
to the following effect occurred to 
you :— 

‘ Here is a well-educated, gentle- 
manly sort of man, filling a highly 
respectable position, but burdened 
with a large family, and poor; his 
wife has the character of being a 
very sensible woman. Suppose 
they all take to my niece, and she 
to them, and that hereafter one of 
the elder sons falls in love with 
her, and she with him 

‘Go on,’ said Mr. Irwin, as his 
visitor paused. 

* You probably can supply the 
finish of my sentence for yourself.’ 

‘As you chose to begin it, 
Colonel, I think you ought to end 
it too.’ 

* Very well. The view I imagine 
you took of Mr. Wright at your 
first meeting was, that given a 
young lady with a little money 
and a relation with more, he would 
not, in the event of his son caring 





for her, think it necessary to in- 
quire into the antecedents of her 
family.’ 

‘You are wrong there, at all 
events,’ answered Mr. Irwin. ‘ The 
Rector made very particular in- 
quiries concerning Bella’s legiti- 
macy before he consented to intro- 
duce her to the notice of his dear 
Selina.’ 

‘ And took you in, no doubt, by 
his expressions of propriety; the 
fact being that the man would re- 
ceive the whole Foundling Hospital 
with effusion, providing the go- 
vernors sent plenty of money. 
But this is beside the question. 
It is not of what Mr. Wright 
thought I am talking; it is of 
what you thought when the notion 
of sending your niece to Fisherton 
first entered your head.’ 

‘ May I ask you, Colonel, with- 
out giving offence, what business 
it is of yours what I thought on 
the occasion when, unfortunately 
for me, I made Mr. Wright’s ac- 
quaintance ?” 

‘ Certainly ; it is my business so 
far as this, that I fancy we have 
both travelled, mentally, the same 
road, arriving, however, at slightly 
different results. A year ago, it 
strikes me, you considered a mar- 
riage with one of Mr. Wright’s 
sons might form a not undesirable 
finish to the story upon which you 
were just entering. Six months 
ago, I foolishly began to hope that 
@ marriage with me might end 
many a difficulty both for you and 
your niece.’ 

‘ With you!’ repeated Mr. Irwin 
in astonishment. 

‘Yes; I am not young, it is 
true——’ 

‘ No——-,’ agreed Mr. Irwin, who 
was really too much amazed even 
to think of politeness. 

‘I am not young,’ repeated the 
Colonel steadily, though a faint 
red tinged his cheeks as he made 
the assertion, ‘anfl she is young— 
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very young; but, knowing some- 
thing of her story, I thought if not 
impossible she might learn to cling 
to a man even as old as myself, in 
whom she could confide thoroughly, 
and who would have tried, God 
knows, to make her happy.’ 

‘I am sure you would,’ agreed 
Mr. Irwin heartily; for he was 
touched by the simple modesty, 
by the unaffected candour of the 
suitor, who had hoped in his age 
to possess treasures that belong 
only to youth—who had dreamed 
in his winter that spring-time can 
come twice in a human life, and 
that in dreary December it was 
possible to gather the flowers of 
May. 

‘I am sure I would,’ repeated 
the Colonel slowly. ‘So far as lay 
in my power, she should never have 
repented becoming my wife. I am 
not a poor’man. Quite lately I 
have fallen into some property, 
which largely increases an income 
which before was not contemptible. 
I could have given your niece 
many things which money could 
buy, and many things which money 
could never buy; but it is of no 
use talking of all that now.’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Irwin once again ; 
but he was not thinking about the 
Colonel’s rejected suit, or his dis- 
appointment. He was only won- 
dering what he knew of Bella’s 
stery, and whether he was aware 
how largely his—Walter Irwin’s— 
life had been mixed up with that 
of Miles Barthorne. 

The past came forth and stood 
before him like an actual presence. 
He was back in the cottage at 
West Green; he was spending his 
best energies to make a fortune 
unlawfully. He might not actually 
have been a thief, but he had been 
a partner with one. Like a re- 
ceiver, he had asked no awkward 
questions, tut taken his share of 
the spoil and the profit with a 
virtuous equanimity. Since then 





he had lived and struggled and 
prospered; he had worked hard; 
he had found means to silence the 
tongue of the solitary enemy who 
was capable of injuring him very 
materially. His father-in-law’s 
death had left him, to a certain 
extent, pecuniarily independent of 
what any one could say; and yet, 
when Colonel Leschelles stated he 
knew something of Bella’s history, 
the man’s heart seemed to stand 
still, and the whole phantasma- 
goria which once haunted the vigils 
of darkness and the hours of day 
once more danced before his eyes. 

Not knowing what he did—un- 
conscious that he had twice essayed 
to speak and his tongue refused 
its office, he mechanically poured 
himself out some water and drank 
eagerly, like one in the first stage 
of fever; then turning to Colonel 
Leschelles, who had watched him 
closely and with surprise, he said, 
* May I ask how you came to know 
anything of Bella’s antecedents ; 
and, for the matter of that, what 
you know? 

‘I know why she refused Sir 
Harry Medburn.’ 

‘ Did she tell you her reason ?” 

‘No; I had discovered the cause 
of the mystery connected with her 
past, poor girl, and having hinted 
as much, she confessed to me that, 
for reasons to which we need not 
now further allude, it was impos- 
sible for her to marry any one.’ 

‘ And you . 

‘I advised her to tell Medburn 
the story, and let him decide; but 
she refused todo so. I asked her 
to let me tell him; and she im- 
plored me, with tears, not to be- 
tray her secret. So I let him go, 
though I am afraid I did not act 
rightly by either of them in doing 
so. And yet I do not know; I do 
not see how he could——’ 

‘Marry her father’s daughter,’ 
finished Mr. Irwin, as the Colonel 
paused and hesitated, ‘ although 
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you would be willing to marry her 
yourself,’ he added, a little bitterly. 

‘I am differently situated from 
Medburn,’ answered Colonel Le- 
schelles simply. ‘I have no rela- 
tions whose prejudices I am bound 
to respect; I have no family tra- 
ditions binding upon me; I care 
nothing for the world’s opinion; 
I have no title to transmit; I can 
afford to do what I choose without 
thinking of the feelings or con- 
sidering the likes or dislikes of 
any other human being. Further, 
I do not consider that a daughter 
is answerable for the sins of her 
parents; and I would willingly 
devote the remainder of my life in 
trying to make her forget her dead 
father, or think of him as of one 
who had much to forgive, if he 
had also much to be forgiven.’ 

Mr. Irwin rose, and walking to 
the door of his office, opened it 
and looked out on the landing, to 
see that no eavesdropper was lin- 
gering there; then he closed and 
locked it, and, resuming his seat, 
said : 

‘I see Bella has told you no- 
thing about her father; it was not 
likely she should. If you knew 
more about him, I think you might 
advise me concerning her future. 
I want help; I want to take coun- 
sel with some one; and though 
you cannot be her husband, I am 
certain you will stand her friend. 
Tell me first what you know about 
Barthorne, and how you came to 
know it, and then I will tell you 
where my difficulty chiefly lies.’ 

‘What I learnt was first by 
pure accident,’ answered the Co- 
lonel. ‘I was struck by your 
niece’s extraordinary likeness to 
the portrait of a once celebrated 
court beauty, whose face has been 
copied often enough to render it 
familiar to those who, like myself, 
are fond of wandering through 
galleries of paintings; and, being 
surprised to think who it was she 





resembled, exclaimed, “ Why, you 
are the image of Molly Barthorne!” 
I had not the least suspicion of 
her being in any way related to 
the lady in question, and was there- 
fore astonished at the effect my 
remark produced.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Irwin, reverting 
to his favourite expression. 

‘Of course,’ continued Colonel 
Leschelles, ‘I had always felt there 
was a mystery connected with your 
niece. When a girl of her age con- 
fines her reminiscences strictly to 
school life; when she makes no 
mention of father or mother, of 
home, of relations, of holidays, of 
friends, of pets, of any one of the 
hundred things which constitute 
the memories of childhood, we na- 
turally assume there has been 
something curious associated with 
her parents.’ 

‘ Naturally,’ agreed Mr. Irwin. 

‘ Up to that evening, I need not 
trouble you by explaining what 
my theory had been. From that 
evening I devoted myself to solv- 
ing the enigma presented for so- 
lution by the difference between 
your niece’s position and her 
antecedents, her appearance and 
her friendlessness.’ 

‘Why did you do this? asked 
Mr. Irwin hoarsely. He compre- 
hended that along the road one 
man had gone another might fol- 
low. 

‘Because I was fond of her; 
because I hoped to make her my 
wife; because I thought, if there 
was any shame connected with her 
birth—any story you and she 
wished kept secret z 

‘You would hold your know- 
ledge of the shame or the story 
over her.’ 

‘No, by Heaven!’ exclaimed Co- 
lonel Leschelles. ‘ You must have 
been brought up in a very bad 
school to be so ready to impute 
dishonourable motives to one who 
only sought full knowledge of 
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her antecedents in order to serve 
your niece more thoroughly.’ 

‘I have been in many bad 
schools,’ was the answer; ‘and it 
is the knowledge there acquired 
which makes me comprehend that 
though a man may ferret out the 
secrets of another human being’s 
life to serve his own turn, he never 
does so purely and simply for the 
sake of befriending his fellow- 
creatures.’ 

There was a pause; then said 
Colonel Leschelles : 

‘I am afraid you are right. I 
imputed too good a motive to my 
own actions— judged myself, as 
one rarely judges another, too 
leniently. But it is not too late 
to retrace my steps; the story, so 
far as I am concerned, can be as 
if it had never been. I shall 
never cease to take the deepest 
interest in all that concerns your 
niece, but that interest need not 
be active.’ 

‘ Sit down,’ exclaimed Mr. Irwin; 
for his visitor had risen with the 
evident intention of leaving at 
once. ‘ You have seen so much of 
the world,’ he went on, speaking 
with unusual brusquerie, ‘ that you 
must know, or at least ought to 
know, no man can ever go back 
one step of the road he has tra- 
velled. You cannot undo what 
you have done; you cannot make 
yourself the “ one person less” ac- 
quainted with my brother-in-law’s 
story You can, however, as I said 
before, tell me how much of that 
story you have heard, and how and 
when you heard it; and possibly 
you may help me, or rather Bella.’ 

‘I heard the story by chance— 
thus far,’ answered the Colonel, 
swallowing his wrath, ‘that I had 
given up-the search as hopeless, 
when I met with my informant. I 
went down to the neighbourhood 
of Abbotsleigh to prosecute my 
inquiries. The family were away, 
and I was able consequently to see 





on the walls of the picture-gallery 
a portrait of the beauty, and sa- 
tisfy myself as to the strong re- 
semblance subsisting between her 
and your niece. 

But beyond this it seemed im- 
possible to get. All the bygone 
Barthornes, male and female, 
were satisfactorily accounted for, 
either in the family vault or 
the family traditions. There was. 
no record of a ne’er-do-weel 
amongst them—no story of any son 
or daughter cast out from the an- 
cestral home for any indiscreet 
marriage. You are getting impa- 
tient, however, I see, and I hasten 
on. The very morning I had made 
up my mind to leave Abbotsleigh, 
fortune threw me in the way of an 
old sexton, who had previously 
narrated to me many circum- 
stances connected with the deaths 
and burials of many generations 
of Barthornes. I met him beside 
the stream which runs through 
Abbotsleigh, and, as he was going 
up to the garden, I walked with 
him till we came to a spot where 
the ha-ha separating the park from 
the lawns commences. I had be- 
fore noticed its unusual width, 
and remarked upon it to my com- 
panion. 

‘“ Ay, it is uncommon wide, 
sir,” he answered ; “ but I once see 
a boy of eight clear it on his 

3g 
‘“ He must have been plucky,” 
I remarked. 

‘“ A daredevil—that’s what he 
was, sir. God knows how it would 
have been had the estate gone to 
him, as many a one thought it 
would. He was a plucky one, 
child, boy, and man, and, baseborn 
or not, free and generous. He had 
hard lines of it. I have always 
said that, and always will.” 

‘ Little by little I got the story 
out of the depths of the old man’s 
memory. I heard of the boy being 
brought up to be a gentleman, and 




















then cast out and apprenticed to 
a common trade. I heard of his 
proud application to that trade. 
I heard how he and his master’s 
wife could not agree—heard how 
he left to come to London, and 
how well he prospered—how he 
married, and had one child, a 
daughter. 

‘« But at last, sir,” finished the 
man, “something or other went 
wrong. I never clearly knew the 
rights of it; for friends, and all 
who had kept up any correspond- 
ence with him, were dead or gone 
away; and it was only a sort of 
rumour came down here that Bar- 
thorne had stood his trial, and 
been sent beyond seas. Some said 
it was the old squire’s son, and 
others said no—it was no kith or 
kin. I cannot tell who was right. 
All I know is, news of him has 
never come here since.” ’ 

‘And that is all you know, 
commented Mr. Irwin. 

‘Not quite. In the records: of 
the Old Bailey I found that in the 
year 18— Miles Barthorne, aged 
, had pleaded guilty to steal- 
ing from a house at Enfield Chase, 
and was sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation. I did not care to 
pursue the matter further. I had 
learnt all I wanted to know; and 
I may candidly tell you what I had 
learnt filled me not merely with 
the deepest pity for your niece, 
but also with an, if possible, 
stronger desire to make her my 
wife. It was folly, if you like; 
but I felt that, whether as my wife 
or my widow, it would be well for 
her to have my name shielding 
her from the consequences of her 
father’s act.’ 

‘ You were very generous,’ said 
Mr. Irwin. 

‘Not so; I was very selfish. I 
saw what she was. I knew that 
for gratitude, for remembrance of 
my love, my care, she would try 
to give me back something—the 
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fondness a daughter has for a 
father, perha d come in time 
to mistake it for affection. I built 
my castle cautiously. She grew to 
like and trust me. And then Med- 
burn came; and I know it was 
better so. If he had come 
after marriage, and she had then 
learnt to care for him—true though 
she is, faithful as I am sure she 
would have been—it must have 
proved a worse trial than — 
this 4 

‘It must,’ sighed the other. He 
was thinking of his own marriage, 
without love or happiness. Out 
of the depths of that experience 
he comprehended what love might 
have proved to Bella, had she 
come to understand its meaning 
after marriage. ‘You have had 
an escape, Colonel, though I do 
not think ——’ 

‘She would ever have accepted 
me,’ finished the other. 

‘Though I do not think she 
would marry any one, remember- 
ing her—story.’ 

‘ But when I knew it—not when 
I told her, as I have told her— 
there is no feeling in my heart 
save compassion for that dead 
man—that Ishmael, who, cast out 
from the house and lands he ex- 
pected would be his, fought his 
battle bravely, until temptation— 
what form it took I never inquired 
—proving too much for him, he 
fell, and suffered.’ 

‘That is the idealised view of 
Miles Barthorne,’ remarked Mr. 
Irwin. ‘ Shall I tell you mine? A 
man with an enormous capacity 
for evil, and little for good; a 
man who, let him have been what 
he may as a boy, grew so soured 
and envious as the years rolled by, 
that he would stick at no crime to 
compass wealth and success. A 
terrible man,’ added Walter Irwin 
—sometime Chappell — ‘ clever, 
cunning, plausible, wicked. Colo- 
nel Leschelles’—and the successful 
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London merchant, leaning forward, 
laid his hand on the officer’s arm— 
‘if you knew one-half so much 
about Bella’s father as I do, you 
would never again even think 
about marrying her.’ 

‘I wish she would give me the 
chance,’ was the prompt reply. 
‘ What do a man’s sins signify to 
man when he is lying in the earth, 
answerable for his shortcomings 
to God, and God only ?” 

‘But Miles Barthorne is not 
dead.’ 

‘ Not dead !’ repeated the Colonel, 
with an involuntary expression of 
repulsion. ‘ Well, what does that 
matter to me? he added, after a 
pause. ‘If she will only give me 
the right to stand between him 
and her—between her and the 
world—she may be as happy as I 
can make her.’ 

‘But she won’t give you the 
right; and she cannot stay at 
Fisherton, and she must not come 
to me; soI want your help. How 
am I to find a lady of limited in- 
come with whom the poor child 
shall be happy? I tell you can- 
didly, I am not so well off as 
people think. When my father- 
in-law died I thought myself a 
rich man ; but the profits from the 
business are not so good as I sup- 
posed them to be; and further, he 
had engaged in contracts and spe- 
culations which crippled the firm 
considerably. Of all this I knew 
nothing when I left Bella with the 
Wrights, and it is a fact I cannot 
afford to continue to pay a hun- 
dred a year for her. Besides, if 
anything were to happen to me— 
if I were to fail, or die, or J 

Colonel Leschelles cut relent- 
lessly across this list of possible 
casualties by saying : 

‘You want my advice—it is 
this: Let your niece earn her own 
living. Virtually she has been 
doing so at the Wrights; only 
they let her work hard, and re- 





ceived a large sum of money for 
graciously allowing her to perform 
it.’ 

‘I should not like her to be 
“ put upon,”’ answered Mr. Irwin, 
reverting to a phrase culled out of 
his early vocabulary. ‘I am s0 
fond of Bella. You do not know 
what we two have gone through 
together.’ 

‘ And she so young, poor girl!’ 
said the Colonel, pityingly. Mr. 
Irwin had been thinking of him- 
self when he spoke. Colonel Le- 
schelles thought of Bella as he 
heard. ‘It is quite clear,’ he went 
on, ‘ that, even if you had no fancy 
to continue to act the part of ge- 
nerous patron to Mr. Wright, your 
niece would find life at the Rec- 
tory somewhat unpleasant. Mr. 
Wright’s dear Selina is, as he 
himself would admit, but a woman, 
after all; and she has a good many 
feminine weaknesses, amongst them 
jealousy, which is a quality that 
does not usually promote domestic 
happiness. Of course poor Mr. 
Wright felt the loss of the Med- 
burn lands and beeves dreadfully ; 
but he almost got over his annoy- 
ance whilst I was talking to him, 
and began to consider, if your 
niece married the baronet, he 
might still make a good thing out 
ofhim. With Mrs. Wright, how- 
ever, the case will be different. 
To the last day of her life the 
wound will rankle; and, her own 
time for conquest being over, she 
will dislike and distrust a girl 
who has proved herself so for- 
midable a ~-rival against her 
daughter.’ 

‘I can see all that,’ remarked 
Mr. Irwin impatiently. ‘ What I 
cannot see is, where I am to place 
her.’ 

‘I have sounded your niece as 
to her wishes,’ answered the Co- 
lonel. ‘ Her first idea was to re- 
turn to the French school, and 
make herself useful by teaching 
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English to the younger children. 
“Thanks to Mrs. Wright, I think 
I should be able to do that now,” 
she said. Evidently she is anxious 
not to be more of an expense to 
you than can possibly be avoided. 
I cannot tell you how sweetly she 
spoke of your love for and kind- 
ness to her—how earnestly she as- 
sured me you would share your 
last shilling with her; but the re- 
frain of everything was, “I want 
to work. I shall be happier when 
I am very, very busy.”’ 

There was a little break in the 
Colonel’s voice. If he had been 
selfish, still he sorrowed for Bella’s 
sorrow with as true and tender a 
sympathy as ever mother felt for 
the heart’s grief of an only child. 

‘To cut the matter short, we 
decided that, with your approval, 
I should write to a friend of mine 
who is looking out for a young 
lady to act as amanuensis and 
companion. She is one of the most 
amiable persons I ever knew—a 
thorough gentlewoman, who spends 
her life and income in trying to do 
good. With her your niece would 
be safe from all impertinent ques- 
tioning ; and I trust in time she 
may be happy. Before I left 
home this morning I wrote this 
letter. If you read it, you will see 
how I have put the matter.’ 

Mr. Irwin took the inclosure out 
of the envelope and read; then, 
with a sigh, he said, ‘Nothing could 
possibly be better. Poor child !— 
poor Bella !’ 

‘I will see you again in the 


course of a few days,’ remarked 
the Colonel, rising. 

‘Thank you—and I will let 
Wright’s note remain unanswered 
until then.’ 

‘You will have another from 
him,’ suggested Colonel Leschelles. 

‘Probably two or three. The 
man has a mania for scribbling.’ 

‘He makes a very good thing 
out of it, I fancy,’ was the reply ; 
and the pair shook hands, and the 
Colonel went out of the hot office 
into the hotter streets, leaving Mr. 
Irwin to consider the interview 
and Bella’s position. 

‘He would marry her, knowing 
all about the public scandal. As 
for the other matter, that is between 
Bella and myself. There isa great 
deal in what Leschelles said about 
a man’s sins being little to any 
one when he can sin no more; and 
if it were not that I am so mixed 
up in the business, and that Bar- 
thorne may return at any minute, 
I would tell the baronet all about 
the matter, and let him decide.’ 

If Colonel Leschelles had heard 
this sentence, he could not have 
formed a more accurate opinion of 
Mr. Irwin than he did. 

‘ There is more in that old busi- 
ness than I know or he told me,’ 
thought Bella’s elderly suitor. ‘Mr. 
Irwin is keeping back something 
which concerns himself. And as 
for being so fond of his niece— 
pooh! He is proud of her; but 
the man has not it in his nature 
to be one-half so fond of any other 
person as he is of himself.’ 


( To be co ntinued. ) 
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THE TRUE STORY OF ‘PUNCH’ 
An Wistorical, Biographical, and Critical Gossip. 


By Josern Hatton. 


CHAPTER II. 


JERROLD’s ‘PUNCH IN LONDON ’—TITLE-PAGE AND BOWL—CHARACTER OF THE 
PUBLICATION—THE HUMOUR OF JERROLD AND LEMON—THE FIRST PROPRIETORS 


OF 


*‘puNCcH’—‘ PAUL PRENDERGAST’ DISCOVERED—HIS INTRODUCTION OF 


LEECH, AND THEIR FIRST WORK—NEWFANGLED IDEAS— PUNCH’S” STRUGGLES 
—GEORGE STEPHENSON— PUNCH ’ SOLD TO WHITEFRIARS—A NOTABLE DINNER. 


ERROLD’s penny ‘ Punch,’ re- 
ferred to in the previous 
chapter, was called ‘ Punch in 
London.’ It was the size of a 
double sheet of ordinary letter- 


‘22 
tie 


He peres nobedy.- Bex Jonson 


paper. The following is a fac- 


simile of the front page. 

The paper was rough in every 
way, compared with journals of 
in its 


PUNCH IN LONDON 


the present time—rough 





No. 6.) 


SATURDAY. PEB. 18, 1832 


(Price One Penny. 





PUNCH 18 TOLD NOT 

I have just received, by paid-posts, per 

-arder of the posts -masters from the following 

*priucipal posts, severe! pack hits, post-mar- 
“Ked: ‘ post-haste!’ of cautionary private 
Commupications not to be made public note 
of, nor posted up before the eyes of the un- 

* grateful enemies of poste and posts’ offices! — 
Videlicet : 

By the Derry-post - | am told not—to say 
that the Scotch Reform-Bill, igasmuch as the 
mere sound of the Gret third ¢Scotch,) of it 
affects bis family dignity, is essentially re- 
pulsive to the tinderly, mice feelings of the 

No. 6. G 





Marqu:s of Loodonderry ; superinduciog most 
horrible vecollections to hie Lorship's soblified 
mind, through the figure, * Scoteb,” provok- 
iy, anwijling reminiscence of his emimently 
Gignified. ancestor, Stewart, tbe itinerant 
Scotch pedlar!!! 

By the Bristol-post--1 am told not—to 
say that SieCharles Wetherell has written 
an elaborate dissertation on * The Saving- Use 
of Heels im Escape trom the Kiching-Use of 
Toes" And « writing (nearly Gaished,) a 
tong treatise on * The Economy of Speech, 
Brief-Eloquence, aed Short-edt Ortiory 
with acut, and the author's head 1a brass! 








style, rough in its satire, rough 
in its appearance. The sixth 
number, of which the preceding 
illustration is given, commences 
with an article entitled, ‘ Punch 
is Told Not.’ Here is the first 
paragraph :— 


*I have just received, by paid-posts, 
per order of the posts’-masters from the 
following principal posts, several pack 
hits, post-marked ‘post-haste!” of cau- 
tionary private communications not to be 
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tion of a novelette under the 
standing heading of ‘ Punch’s 
Leisure Hours,’ which, on the 
third page, is ‘to be continued’; 
the page being made up with an 
article called ‘The Triumphal 
Arch,’ a satirical suggestion for 
a festive reception of Sir Charles 
Wetherell by the Bristolians. The 
fourth page contains an article on 
the ‘ Architectural Demon-stration 
of the Great Nave of the Church.” 





THE NAVE OF THE CHURCH! 


made public note of, nor posted up before 
the eyes of the ungrateful enemies of posts 
and posts’ offices !— Videlicet :’ 

Then follows a series of things 
Punch is not to say about cer- 
tain representatives of provincial 
constituencies who are opposed to 
reform. There is no more wit 


nor satire in the paragraphs than 
in the one just quoted; but there 
is a great deal of personal abuse, 
strengthened with unsavoury si- 
miles. Next comes the continua- 





Though ‘no enemy to any build 
ing of national ornament and 
public utility,’ Punch ‘ depre- 
cates the “ Nave of the Church,” 
in common with many contem- 
poraries, as neither useful nor 
ornamental, while supported at an 
immense waste of public treasure, 
for nothing on earth but the worst 
purposes of mischief!’ Then he 
describes how this Nave had in 
bygone days preyed upon fields 
and farms, upon hen-roosts, pig- 
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styes, upon poor families and 
starving children, ‘ to fill out the 
mighty arch, of measure round 
incalculable, as now you see (see 
plate) the “ Nave of the Church ” 
presents; in which, as filled with 
a red sea full within, a full-grown 
whale might swim! Yes, and 
turn, and sport, and freely dive, 
so vast is the centre-arch capacious- 
ness of this Church Nave’s rotund 
enormity in architectural strength.’ 
The foregoing is a facsimile of the 
‘nave’ in question, of whose 
speedy dissolution Punch is as- 
sured by general public opinion. 

* Punch’s Note-Book’ fills half 
of the next page, and contains a 
denunciation of Sir Robert Peel 
and his party; a sneer at a some- 
what foolish remark made by 
Lord Althorpe at Manchester ; 
and a hit at the bishops. ‘Punch’s 
Bowl’ completes the paper, with 
a collection of satirical quips on 
the current events of the day, 
some of them stamped with the 
genius of Jerrold, and the ma- 
jority of them bright and clever. 
Here is a ladleful of the com- 
pound :— 

Sir J. C. Hopnovuse’s ELEVATION. 
“It’s odd,’ exclaimed Will, ‘that Lord 

Byron’s old chum 
Should be pitch’d on by nobs of the 
State!’ 
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‘ Not at all,” replied Tom ; ‘since, what- 
ever may come, 
That the Hob must belong to the 


Grate.’ 


CHOLERA. 

‘A panic is excited by the fact, that ten cases 
(all on the banks of the river) are enumerated.’ 
— Times, 14th Feb. 

When Cholera Morbus, 
satanic, 

Makes a run on the banks it may well 
cause a panic. 


that demon 


QUEEN’s THEATRE. 

* Why is my theatre like a half moon ? 
asked Macfarren. ‘ Because it’s never full,’ 
was the reply. 

LorD ELDON CROKER. 

Croker is the only man amid the 
Tories who can muster even a pun; of 
course he is a ‘ wit among the Lords.’ The 
ex-chancellor returned home from a 
party, and said to his‘ better half,’ * We’ve 
been delighted with Croker’s lively sallies.” 

* You beast!’ said the coal merchant’s 
daughter. ‘If I had thought any such 
hussies had been there, you shouldn’t 
have gone.’ 


And below is a reproduction of 
the bow] itself—not a good speci- 
men of wood engraving, but quite 
equal to the original. 

Croker is hit savagely, not to 
say maliciously, in several para- 
graphs, and there is, on the last 
page, a sledge-hammer article on 
a ‘ Decision in the Court of 
Queen’s . Bench,’ interesting to 
members of the theatrical profes- 


Bunrh's Bowl. 
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It deals with an action, 
Madame  Vestris,’ 


sion. 
‘ Zerbini_ v. 
brought for 227. 1s., on the ground 
of dismissal seven weeks prior to 


the conclusion of the season. Mr. 
Bunn, ‘ the stage-manager of the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane,’ gave 
evidence ‘ to prove that he would 
discharge leaders of bands in the 
middle of the season.’ ‘ No one,’ 
says Punch, 


* Who heard his evidence presumed to 
doubt what Ae would do! though they 
might contend against the justice of his 
doings; but I should have thought the 
lessons he had had in the sister kingdom. 
in the case of H, Corri v. Bunn, and others 
of a similar nature, would have taught 
him (if his ignorance of gentlemanly and 
honourable management had left him in 
the dark) that no performer, or musi- 
cian, can be discharged, whether im 
articles or not, in the middle of a season, 
at the caprice or will of a tyrannical 
manager, with impunity; it having re- 
peatedly been decided, that the first 
week’s salary paid, was an acknowledg- 
ment and ratification of the engagement 
for the season, unless a particular and 
specific time had been expressed, by 
letter, or before witness, that the engage- 
ment was for a limited period. I am 
astonished that Madame Vestris should 
have disgraced her cause, by bringing 
sueh a witness forward.’ 


The only advertisement in the 
paper is an announcement by the 
publisher, J. Duncombe, 19 Little 
Queen Street, of ‘The Haunted 
Tower,’ price sixpence, being ‘a 
comic opera’ then performing with 
distinguished success at Covent 
Garden; and a list of ‘ Popular 
Comic Songs, arranged for the Pi- 
anoforte, and printed in the best 
manner, at sixpence each.’ Among 
them was Hood’s ‘ Lieutenant Luff.’ 

I have before me only five 
numbers of ‘Punch in London,’ 
lent to me from the papers and 
documents collected by the late 
Mr. Horace Mayhew. The pub- 
lication is as scarce as it is cu- 
rious. In the ninth number the 
heading is altered. Punch is ex- 
hibiting his show to a crowd of 





five persons, who are immensely 
delighted with the exhibition: 
and there is also a cut on the 
first page illustrating the follow- 
ing lines :— 


A New Drop Scene. 


‘Grieve’ was going to paint for ‘the 
Garden’ a drop, 
But no subject his fancy could meet ; 
When a girl from a baker's slipped down 
in the slop, 
And dropped dishes, and all, 
street. 
* Don't Grieve,’ said he, ‘ lucky your drop, 
girl, has been, 
Since you’ve furnish’d for Grieve a de- 
lightful Dror Scene. 


in the 


No. 10 contains several para- 
graphs which in the present day 
would be considered unpardon- 
able outrages on the proprieties. 
There is also an advertisement 
of the ‘Comic Magazine,’ by the 
editor of ‘ Punch in London’; 
and the back page of No. 15 is 
almost wholly occupied with the 
publisher’s announcements, which 
include ‘The Haut Ton Herald; 
or, Loves of Lords and Liaisons 
of Ladies,’ to be published on 
May 1, 1832, price one shilling. 
The prospectus is a model of vir- 
tuous assumption cloaking an im- 
moral purpose. ‘ London contains 
above /alf a million adults of each 
sex; and, virtuous as nature has 
made us Britons, a vast deal must 
occur, therefore, in the metro- 
polis; and of this vast deal we 
shall reveal much; skimming 
lightly over the surface of folly; 
speaking tenderly of frailty, but 
giving no quarter to systematic 
vice. We will not pander to the 
vitiated taste of grossness, nor 
shrink from exposing the crimi- 
nality of the hypocritical sen- 
sualist; we will picture human 
nature in tts undress, but not quite 
disrobe it. We will amuse, not 
deprave ; inform, not disgust; de- 
light, not mislead; let our readers 
taste the bowl of pleasure, but not 
drug their possets to satiety; 
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they shall feel the sweetness of 
the flower, not be surfeited with 
its odour; lave in the stream of 
joy, but not be whelmed in the 
torrent of dissipation.’ Could any- 
thing be more taking? The lan- 
guage has the warmth of an old- 
world comedy, and more than its 
chic; but the ‘ Haut Ton’ had, 
I believe, only a brief existence. 
It either went too far, or not far 
enough, on ‘ the flowery road of 
pleasure.’ Between the extremes 
it, no doubt, fell, and came to 
grief. In the present day pub- 
lishers promise less and occasion- 
ally give more, in spite of the 
‘ Society for the Suppression of 
Vice.’ 

It was nearly ten years after 
the advent of ‘ Punch in London’ 
that the ‘Punch’ of to-day was 
started. The original prospectus 
was not remarkably funny nor 
satirical, but it is suggestive of 
much latent humour. The open- 
ing paragraph is the best, and it 
supplies a key to the sort of pub- 
lication which Henry Mayhew and 
Mark Lemon had originally in 
view. ‘This Guffawgraph is in- 
tended to form a refuge for des- 
titute wit—an asylum for the 
thousands of orphan jokes—the 
superannuated Joe Millers—the 
millions of perishing puns, which 
are now wandering about without 
so much as a shelf to rest upon! 
It will also be devoted to the Jew 
d’esprits all over the world, and 
the naturalisation of those alien 
Jonathans whose adherence to 
the truth forced them to emigrate 
from their native land.’ This 
hearty slap at American bounce is 
a fair example of Mark Lemon’s 
humour, which was essentially 
genial, bright, and pleasant. It 
did not wound; it was not sharp 
and incisive like Jerrold’s ; neither 
had any ‘ Punch’ writer from first 
to last the directness and origina- 
lity of Jerrold’s wit, remarkable 
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as it was for that spice of bitter- 
ness and personality which was so 
foreign to the real nature of this 
truly great humorist. ‘I am going 
to publish a book of miscellaneous 
papers,’ said Mark Lemon. ‘ Under 
what title? asked Jerrold. ‘Oh, 
an ordinary title,’ said Lemon; 
‘Prose and Verse.’ ‘Ah,’ said 
Jerrold, smiling not unkindly, 
though the rejoinder flashed and 
cut, ‘Prose and Worse.’ In con- 
trast, let me instance Mark Lemon’s 
very latest jeu d'esprit, not hitherto 
in print. A few days before his 
death a young Custom-house clerk, 
who had played in ‘Falstaff’ as 
an amateur, called upon him at 
Crawley. There was an outer and 
an inner door to the room where 
poor Mark was lying. Macdonald 
blundered with the doors and 
made an awkward entrance. ‘Sur- 
prised at your stupidity, Mac,’ said 
the invalid; ‘you certainly ought 
to understand double entry.’ 

The proprietorship of ‘ Punch’ 
was divided into four equal shares, 
between Landells the engraver, 
Last the printer,and Henry Mayhew 
and Lemon co-editors. One of the 
least personally known, but still one 
of the ablest of the present staff, 
Mr. Percival Leigh, had published 
a ‘Comic Latin Grammar,’ under 
the nom de plume of ‘Paul Pren- 
dergast.’ Somebody present at one 
of the preliminary meetings sug- 
gested that the ‘Grammar’ was 
really comic, and the author was 
promptly hunted up. He was 
discovered in chambers at Chapel 
Place, Oxford Street. Mr. Hodder 
was ‘ Punch’s’ ambassador to Mr. 
Leigh, who responded to the in- 
vitation with prudent inquiries as 
to the character of the paper and 
the responsibilities of its proprie- 
tary. He would wait and see what 
the new paper was like. Mr. John 
Leech had illustrated ‘ The Comic 
Latin Grammar.’ To this artist 
Mr. Leigh went for advice, and the 
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result was that ‘Punch’ secured 
two recruits instead of one; and 
in his fourth number appeared 
their joint work, ‘ Foreign Affairs,’ 
a cartoon by Leech, with descrip- 
tive text by Leigh. The cartoon 
was engraved by Landells. It is 
now too well known for comment 
here. It was the beginning of 
those caricatures of ‘Mossoo’ which 
were the delight of ‘ Punch’s’ 
patrons in its palmiest days. It isa 
series of ‘ types’ not now altogether 
extinct, but, like Leicester Square 
itself, greatly modified and im- 
proved. At first Mr. Leech only 
drew occasionally, and some of his 
sketches were not used. LEventu- 
ally, the reader knows, he became 
the principal caricaturist of the 
publication, and remained with it 
until his death, in spite of tempt- 
ing offers to transfer his pencil to 
rival publishers and editors. Take 
up a volume of ‘Punch’ at any 
period during his lifetime, and’it 
is difficult to say whether his 
horsey ‘gents,’ his Mossoo, his 
seaside ‘swells,’ or his precocious 
children, are the most character- 
istic and natural. Who will ever 
forget his rat-tailed horse, and its 
brief but suggestive story ? 


DEALER (to a weak-headed little snob). 
‘There! I don’t know where to find a 
fault with him.’ 

[The horse with its wooden-looking tail 
is trotted round the yard.] 

CustoMeR. ‘But he’s got such a 
beastly tail !’ 

DEALER (with all the virtuous as- 
tonishment Leech could put into such a 


face). ‘Beastly tail! There never was a 
bad rat-tailed ’oss. Why we go miles to 
find ’em.’ 


Then his pretty girls! His women 
gave an additional charm to every 
phase of society. His hen-pecked 
husband is a warning for ages yet 
to come. His incidents of the 
hunting-field will always be popu- 
lar. Theenlarged coloured plates 
of the hunt are in every sports- 
man’s house. Leech could go 
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across country with most men, and 
his pictures have about them all 
the reality of time and place; 
though in the early days of ‘The 
Field, when the editor, Mark 
Lemon, introduced what might be 
called technical pictures of sports 
and pastimes, the subscribers often 
complained that Leech was not 
correct in his details of harness. 
The new satirical paper had a 
hard time. The humour was new ; 
the satire sparkled; the fun was 
broad and rollicking; the whole 
thing was breezy with genius. 
But it was new; as new, in its way, 
as the fun of Artemus Ward, the 
humour of which was half sus- 
pected at the outset. When it 
became fashionable to laugh at 
the American’s eccentricities of 
style, and to find out much 
hidden humour behind much bad 
spelling, we were all tickled by 
the smallest of Artemus Ward’s 
jokes, and ready to receive his 
successors and imitators. We 
cannot have too much of a good 
thing; but we only know it to be 
good when it has become old. 
Everything must be old in Eng- 
land—wine, plays, books, china, 
and, above all, newspapers. Age 
means success. Even upon the 
stage this is so. Now and then 
Youth dashes in and gets a hear- 
ing. Only now and then. We 
are an old country, a dear old, 
moss-grown nation, and we like 
old things, old habits, old customs, 
old jokes, old-established publica- 
tions. In America I am told any- 
thing new commands attention— 
new ideas, new inventions. A shop- 
keeper putting over his door, ‘ es- 
tablished thirty years,’ would pub- 
lish a reflection upon his intellect 
and industry. Not to have made a 
fortune and gone into some other 
line in half that time would be a 
miserable confession of failure. In 
England, newfangled is a byword 
and a sneer. We shake our wise 
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old heads at new ideas, new dishes, 
new newspapers. We shook our 
wise old heads at the locomotive 
until we had nearly driven George 
Stephenson in despair to the New 
World. More than once he se- 
riously contemplated taking his 
newfangled notions to America. 
It would be to treat the matter 
too curiously to speculate upon 
what might have been the result 
of his emigration, with all his 
grand projects in their infancy. 

In the early days of ‘ Punch’ 
George Stephenson had retired 
from active life and was rearing 
grapes at Tapton, in Derbyshire, 
his ambition being then chiefly 
confined to successful competition 
with Mr. Joseph Paxton, the Duke 
of Devonshire’s head gardener at 
Chatsworth. I was a boy in pina- 
fores then, and remember being 
taken through the great engineer’s 
gardens. A few years afterwards 
I saw the fine old gentleman with 
his hands in his pockets watching 
the Midland Railway trains passing 
to and fro at the bottom of his 
park. I shall never forget that 
tall, white-headed, benevolent- 
looking man, his eyes following 
the trains as they dashed into the 
cutting, screaming by the way 
to warn the great engineer, who 
had invented them, as he stood 
on the line, busy with his own 
reflections. What was he thinking 
about? I believe I know. Cu- 
cumbers! Just at that time he 
was puzzled how to grow them 
straight. He solved the pro- 
blem, with a glass tube, to his 
infinite satisfaction. If George 
Stephenson had not been a great 
engineer he would probably have 
been a famous naturalist. He 
was a most shrewd observer. I 
remember an intimate friend of 
his telling me how George Stephen- 
son first failed and then succeeded 
as a bee-keeper. His bees died 
in the most mysterious way. One 


day he observed a heavily-laden 
bee vainly endeavouring to get 
up the hill near his house; he 
watched it closely, and straight- 
way discovered the secret. His 
hives were on the top of a hill 
near his house (now a lady’s 
school), his flowers were in the 
valley below; the bees died from 
exhaustion in carrying their wax 
and honey home. When the hives 
were removed to the flowers the 
bees had a prosperous time, and 
they made honey in abundance. 
He was a good deal pestered by 
semi-scientific people, this famous 
engineer. Although he once de- 
clared that ‘the gift of the gab’ 
was the greatest power above the 
earth or under it, he confessed to 
another power soon afterwards 
with a gallantry that quite covered 
the rebuke conveyed in his reply 
to a lady who had worried him 
greatly on engineering questions 
at an otherwise pleasant party. 
‘Tell me now, Mr. Stephenson,’ 
said the lady, adjusting her eye- 
glasses and looking uncommonly 
wise, ‘what do you consider the 
most powerful force in nature ?’ 
‘ Oh, I can soon answer that ques- 
tion,’ said Stephenson; ‘it is the 
eye of a woman for the man who 
loves her; for if a woman look 
with affection on a young man, 
and he should go to the uttermost 
ends of the earth, the recollection 
of that look will bring him back. 
There is no other force in nature 
that I know of which would do 
that.’ 

But this is by the way. ‘ Punch,’ 
being new, had its struggle, and 
may be said to have failed. Mr. 
Hodder, who relates with touching 
innocence how Mr. Henry Mayhew 
first introduced him to literary 
society, describes the first day of 
*Punch’s’ publication. It was on 
Saturday, July 17th, 1841. Mr. 
Bryant was the publisher. Hodder 
and Mayhew walked up and down 
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that part of the Strand leading from 
Wellington Street towards St. Cle- 
ment’s Church the greater part 
of the afternoon, discussing the 
prospects of the new undertaking 
and dropping frequently into the 
office to see how the sale was pro- 
gressing. Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett, 
some months afterwards, to assure 
his brother of his own success and 
the prosperity of ‘Punch’ (which 
was then in very failing health), 
took him to Wellington Street, 
promising to show him something 
that would fill him with gratifica- 
tion and amazement. They went 
into the office. ‘ Now,’ said Gil- 
bert, ‘you shall see me draw a 
pound from “ Punch,” and if that 
don’t amaze and gratify you, you 
must have but a poor sense of the 
marvellous and very little brotherly 
sympathy.’ The partners had a 
hard fight. The publication was 
saved more than once by money 
which Mark Lemon made as a 
playwright. He put the price of 
a little piece called ‘Punch,’ and 
the money paid to him for ‘ The 
Silver Thimble,’ into the all but 
empty till. He and Mayhew wrote 
nearly all the matter contained 
in one or two numbers themselves. 
The printer was, of course, the 
chief sufferer. Though he only 
held a fourth share, Mr. Last had 
sunk six hundred pounds (a small 
sum, however, in these days, when 
men reckon their investments in 
newspapers by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and are content to wait 
several years before expecting any 
return for their money) before it 
was agreed that the only chance 
for ‘Punch’ was a capitalist. 
Bradbury and Evans were enter- 
prising publishers, and to them 
went Mark Lemon, Douglas Jer- 
rold, and, I think, Henry Mayhew. 
The printer consented to join in 
transferring the property to them 
on receiving the amount of the 
outstanding liabilities. The money 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. CLXIV. 
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was promptly paid, and ‘ Punch’ 
removed to the classic ground of 
Whitefriars. I heard the late Mr. 
Evans tell the story of the transfer, 
six years ago, under circumstances 
which are so interesting that I 
cannot allow what may be called 
false modesty on my part to stand 
in the way of their narration. In 
semi-biographical papers of this 
kind it is a writer’s duty to drop 
as much as possible his own 
identity ; but as there is no history 
so real and entertaining as that 
which is the result of personal 
observation and experience, it is 
equally, I take it, the duty of an 
author not to be restricted by the 
possibility of being charged with 
exploitering himself and his affairs 
in narrating that which is useful 
in the elucidation and illustration 
of his subject. When the first 
number of the shilling series of 
‘The Gentleman’s Magazine’ was 
published under my editorship, I 
was invited, on the 20th June, 
1868, by the proprietors, Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans, to a dinner 
at the Crystal Palace, to inaugu- 
rate the new work, which, but for 
unforeseen obstacles, should still 
have been in possession of this 
eminent and enterprising firm. 
Mr. W. H. Bradbury (son of the 
original founder of the house) 
presided, and Mr. F. Evans, his 
partner, and son of the partner 
of the first Bradbury, occupied 
the seat of vice-chairman. Mr. 
Bradbury, originally a printer 
much respected at Lincoln, had 
recently died. His late partner, 
Mr. Evans, was present. The 
business had recently been trans- 
ferred from the fathers to the 
sons. At this dinner there sat 
on the right hand of the chair- 
man Mr. Mark Lemon, editor of 
‘Punch’; on his left, Mr. Dallas, 
editor of ‘Once a Week’; and 
next to Mark Lemon, the new 
editor of ‘The Gentleman’s,’ the 
u 
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three leading publications of the 
firm. Mr. F. Evans was imme- 
diately supported by Mr. Shirley 
Brooks, Mr. John Tenniel, Mr. 
Noakes, an old and accepted friend 
at Whitefriars, and Mr. Maxwell, 
the well-known law publisher in 
Fleet Street, who gave to Mr. Brad- 
bury the elder his first order for 
printing on his commencing busi- 
ness in London. There were also 
present Mr. Tom Taylor, © Mr. 
Evans, senior, Mr. F. C. Burnand, 
the three Agnews, the eminent art 
dealers, into whose family Mr. 
W. H. Bradbury had married, Mr. 
John Leighton, the book illus- 
trator, and two or three other 
gentlemen whom I do not re- 
member. In those days I was the 
proprietor of an old-established pro- 
vincial newspaper; and a member 
of the town council, a lieutenant 
of volunteers, a visitor at the 
county hospital, and otherwise an 
active citizen of the dear old 
cathedral town of Worcester. 
But when I rose to respond for 
the honour of having my health 
proposed, I was requested, in stage 
whispers, not to say it was the 
happiest day of my life. ‘We 
do not want your parochial ex- 
periences,’ said Mark Lemon. 
‘Don’t tell us you are a town 
councillor,’ loudly whispered Shir- 
ley Brooks. ‘ None of your volun- 
teer experiences, said Bradbury, 
‘Worcester sauce is very good, 
but we have plenty of it,’ said 
Mark Lemon, ‘neither may you 
speak of the crowning mercy.’ I 
observed all these warnings care- 
fully, and eventually proposed the 
contributors to the new ‘ Gentle- 
man’s,’ coupling with it the name 
of Shirley Brooks, whose graceful 
and scholarly pen had been of 
great service to me in the opening 
number, and who afterwards wrote 
some of the most charming of all 
the charming essays which ap- 
peared in those early days of 
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the new series when the maga- 
zine could afford to pay writers 
well. Mr Tom Taylor spoke 
admirably. It is a pity there 
were no reporters present. I have 
introduced the event chiefly for 
the purpose of mentioning the 
speech of the late Mr. Evans, who 
told the story of ‘ Punch’s’ advent 
at Whitefriars. Mr. Evans was a 
round, ruddy, genial, cheery, busy 
little man. He was called ‘ Pater’ 
by all the ‘Punch’ men; and 
Leech is shrewdly suspected of 
making him his model for Mr. 
Briggs, whose adventures so long 
enlivened the publication. Not 
that Mr. Evans was like Mr. Briggs 
in the calibre of his mind or his 
person, for he was a shrewd and 
clever man; but there was some- 
thing in the roundness of his 
figure and the ruddiness of his 
complexion which inspired Leech, 
to the great advantage of ‘ Punch.’ 
‘It was Mark Lemon,’ said Pater 
at the dinner in question, in his 
frank, jolly way, ‘it was Uncle 
Mark who was the chief con- 
spirator when they brought 
“ Punch” to Whitefriars; it was 
his eloquence alone that indaced 
us to buy “Punch.” Jerrold did 
not say much, but he supported 
his friend, you may be sure. They 
talked us over very easily; and I 
need not now confess that it was 
a glorious day for Bradbury and 
Evans when they succeeded in 
their mission.’ 

Mr. Burnand made a great 
speech on this occasion, in re- 
sponding to the toast of his health, 
proposed in almost affectionate 
terms by Mark Lemon. I wonder 
if the author of ‘ Happy Thoughts’ 
remembers it. I do. It was 
something to this effect. ‘I am 
delighted to meet you all, I am 
sure, as I was saying to Mark 
only the other day, not that I 
knew the omnibus would really 
pull up at that exact spot, but 
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then, you know, people are so 
particular in these things, if the 
Crystal Palace Company had re- 
ferred to it at the outset, of course 
arrangements could have been 
made, it was not for me to say 
that the “ Times” was in error, I 
would have sent my carriage round 
with pleasure at once, had the 
matter come to my own know- 
ledge, though the Princess could 
never have dreamed that he was 
going to Paris. However, my dear 
boys, if you like the gardens, stay 
and enjoy yourselves as long as 
you please. I have ordered fire- 
works for you, and the Palace is 
quite at your disposal. I cannot 


say more, except to thank you for 
coming here to-day and drinking 
my health.’ 


Since this notable 


(To be continued.) 
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dinner, only six years ago, Mark 
Lemon, and Shirley Brooks, and 
Pater ‘ have been gathered to their 
fathers,’ and the firm of Bradbury 
and Evans has been dissolved; 
it is now Bradbury and Agnew. 
Mr. Fred. Evans and the eldest 
son of the late Charles Dickens 
have founded a printing works at 
the Crystal Palace, where Mr. 
Dickens now prints his father’s 
famous ‘ Household Words,’ once 
the joint property of Bradbury, 
Evans and Dickens. The ameni- 
ties of Whitefriars would make a 
curious chapter in literary and 
commercial history. I shall have 
occasion to narrate and discuss 
some of ‘Punch’s’ quarrels in 
future chapters. 
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‘MY OWN CHILD, 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, AUTHOR OF ‘ Love’s CONFLICT,’ ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER III. 


MY FIRST LOVE-LETTER. 


HERE was no light in the 
dingy little drawing-room, 
and I dared to hope that Aunt 
Tessie had not yet come home. 
But I was mistaken. As I stumbled 
over the fluffy mat that lay at the 
open window, her thin voice rang 
sharply on my ear, and I knew she 
was not in the best of tempers. 

‘What are you knocking over 
now, Katharine? You'll have that 
table down in another minute. 
Where have you been? Why are 
you so late? It’s nearly eight 
o’clock.’ 

‘ You said I might go for a walk,’ 
I answered, somewhat sulkily. 
The change of atmosphere was too 
sudden for my moral constitution. 

‘Isaid you might go for a walk, 
but I did not say you might stay 
out till after dark. It’s not fit 
that young ladies should go ram- 
bling about the fields by them- 
selves at such an hour. It is most 
indecorous. You are old enough 
to know better.’ 

The injustice of the charge made 
me imprudent. 

‘T’ve not been alone,’ 
swered rashly. 

‘Not alone! with whom have 
you been ?” 

‘ Hugh Power.’ 

‘Hugh Power!—that lad who 
is studying with the Rector? And 
pray who gave Master Power per- 
mission to walk about with a niece 
of mine? I shall speak to Mr. 
Dean about it. I consider itis a 


I an- 


great liberty on his part.’ 

‘It was not a liberty,’ I returned 
hotly; ‘and Hugh is not Master 
Power. 


He was twenty-one last 


month, and has come into his pro- 
perty.’ 

‘ Hugh, indeed! cried Aunt 
Tessie, with uplifted hands. 
‘ What next, I wonder! I tell you, 
Katharine, that in my day such a 
thing would never have been per- 
mitted as for a young lady to 
ramble about promiscuously with 
an idle lad. But I shall soon see 
a stop put to it. You have had 
your last walk with Master Hugh 
Power, or any other Master, for a 
long time to come.’ 

‘T am not so sure of that, Aunt 
Tessie,’ I said defiantly, for my 
naturally quick temper had risen 
at the contemptuous tone of her 
voice. ‘I have not been doing 
anything wrong. You go to tea 
with the Rector, whenever you 
feel inclined, and walk with him 
too: I met you in the High Street 
together last Tuesday—you know 
I did!’ 

‘Well! and if so, do you sup- 
pose there is no difference between 
a lady of my age and a little girl 
like you ?” 

‘I'm not a little girl!—I’m 
fifteen !— and —and—¥JT shall be 
married some day,’ 1 added, sotto voce. 

* What!’ exclaimed Aunt Tessie, 
too much astonished at my audacity 
to say more. 

‘I shall be married some day,’ 
I repeated; ‘at least, I suppose 
I shall—most girls are; and— 
and—I don’t think you ought to 
treat me like a child, Aunt Tessie, 
any longer!" 

‘You'll be married some day! 
You—a chit who has not yet left 
off pinafores! What on earth will 
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you talk of next? Pray, is this 
one of the notions Master Power 
has been putting into your head ? 

‘ Yes, it is! and it’s very unkind 
of you to insist upon calling him 
“Master” Power, Aunt Tessie, 
when I tell you plainly he is 
twenty-one.’ 

‘Oh! he is twenty-one, is he? 
—and he believes that you will 
be married some day. Did Mr. 
Power add to the obligation by 
prophesying whom you would 
marry, Miss Arundel ? 

The sarcastic tone in which she 
spoke goaded me on to say the 
very last thing that I should have 
said. 

‘Yes, he did! He wished me to 
marry him, and I promised I 
would ; and I shall be Lady Power 
some day, Aunt Tessie, though 
you are so unkind about it; and 
then perhaps you'll be sorry you 
spoke as you have done now— 
and Hugh will be awfully angry 
when he hears it, for he has 
always thought you dreadfully ill- 
natured tome; and—and—lI wish 
I was dead!’ I continued, lapsing 
into tears, ‘ or—or—married—or 
gone away from all this—for you 
make me wretched !—you do!’ 

My aunt was too much amazed 
to answer. We had often had alter- 
cations before, and some rather 
stormy scenes of mutual recrimi- 
nation; but that I, on whom she 
looked (as, indeed, who would not 
have done?) as a mere child, 
should suddenly commence to talk 
about being married, as if it were 
the most natural thing in the 
world for me to do, had com- 
pletely taken away her breath. 
She sat silent, drumming on the 
table nearest to her with the 
fingers of one hand, whilst I con- 
tinued to sob in the corner, and 
make my heated face look still 
more unseemly by the application 
of a not over-clean pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 
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Presently my aunt rose, still in 
dignified silence, and rang the 
bell. 

‘Light the lamp, Jane!’ she 
said, as the housemaid appeared 
to answer it. 

The lamp was lit, and solemnly 
placed upon the table. I left my 
covert, and, with a final scrub 
over my blurred countenance, at- 
tempted to slip upstairs. But 
Aunt Tessie was not going to let 
me off like that. 

‘I will thank you to resume 
your seat, Katharine!’ she said, in 
the iciest of voices. 

I sat down again, prepared for 
the worst. 

‘ Troublesome as you have been 
to me from the first moment you 
entered this house,’ said Aunt 
Tessie, ‘ I never thought you could 
have so far forgotten yourself 
as you have done to-night. I 
am ashamed of you!—perfectly 
ashamed of you! A child of your 
age to talk about being married, 
and leaving my protection, when 
you are not even old enough to 
know how to address your elders 
with the respect due to their age 
and station in society! If these 
are the ideas that association with 
other young people of your own 
age puts into your head, the fewer 
companions you have the better. 
I shall never permit you to leave 
the house alone in future. Miss 
Drayton will walk out with you; 
and should business take me from 
home, you will not quit the garden. 
You have brought this restriction 
upon yourself by your evil con- 
duct. And as for Hugh Power, 
I shall request Mr. Dean to order 
him never to speak to you again.’ 

‘But he can’t order him to do 
anything. He is of age,’ I an- 
swered, in a subdued voice. I 
knew how young I was, and the 
fear of being peremptorily sepe- 
rated from my lover was appalling 
me. I was too inexperienced to 
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consider that it would be to Aunt 
Tessie’s interest to get rid of me 
as soon as possible. 

‘He shall order him! And if 
the young man will not listen to 
his tutor’s commands, I presume 
he will to mine. Marriage, indeed ! 
why, he must be mad to have talked 
of such a thing, and you to listen 
to him. He might just as well 
propose to marry your doll! But 
we shall soon see if we cannot 
settle the whole business. And 
now go to bed at once. No! 
don’t kiss me! I am exceedingly 
offended with you, and it will be 
a long time before we can meet 
upon our usual terms.’ 

‘I wasn’t going to kiss you !— 
I wouldn’t if you asked me! But 
I am engaged to Hugh, and I 
always shall be!’ 

‘Go upstairs at once, miss! 
You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self to speak in that immodest 
manner. What has come to the 
young girls of the present day is 
past my comprehension to im- 
agine.’ 

And I daresay the sudden blos- 
soming of my womanhood had 
taken poor Aunt Tessie by a sur- 
prise only second to my own; 
and that my uncouth speeches, 
and apparent obstinacy, occupied 
her mind for many hours after I 
had fallen asleep. As for myself, 
I stalked up to my bedroom, 
burning with indignation, and 
shut the door behind me with a 
heavy slam. I had been so utterly 
spoiled, in the true sense of the 
word, by neglect and want of affec- 
tion, that the consideration my 
feelings had never received I was 
unable to bestow on those of 
others. I did not think for a 
moment of Aunt Tessie’s natural 
surprise and displeasure at hearing 
me talk as though I had been a 
grown-up woman. I only resented 
the affront my new-blown dignity 
had received, and longed to re- 
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venge myself on the person who 
dared to talk of my tall young 
lover as if he were only a school- 
boy, and to ridicule the idea which 
had made me feel so proud. 

‘She shan’t keep Hugh from 
coming to see me!’ I said to my- 
self angrily, as I slammed the 
door. ‘She’s a nasty, ill-natured 
old thing, who can’t bear anybody 
to be married because she’s never 
been married herself! But I should 
die if I never saw Hugh again, and 
only went out walking with that 
horrid Miss Drayton !—and I must 
see him, and I will!’ ; 

How my childish heart beat at 
that moment, and mimicked the 
passions of older and more expe- 
rienced—though perhaps not less 
childish—hearts! How I longed 
to fly to the sheltering arms of 
my boy-lover, and hear him tell 
me over again that I should wear 
a wedding-ring, and be ‘ Lady 
Power’ some day,and Aunt Tessie 
had no right to say anything but 
‘Yes!’ It had sounded all so 
plausible and so true, out in the 
open fields; but my comfortleses 
bedroom looked like a prison, and 
I felt like a prisoner as I sat down 
on a cane-bottomed chair, and 
laid my head on the deal dressing- 
table, and cried as if my heart 
would break. Jane, the house- 
maid, who was a good-natured 
girl, coming in to turn down my 
bedclothes, found me in that con- 
dition. 

‘Lor! Miss Katie! what a start 
it gave me, coming on you in this 
way in the dark! Why, you're 
a-crying! Whatever’s the matter ? 
Has the old toad been a worrying 
you again about them lessons ? 

‘Oh! no, Jane! it isn’t the 
lessons! I shouldn’t mind them 
half so much; but it’s much worse 
than the lessons!’ And then and 
there I poured into Jane’s eager 
ear the whole account of the mag- 
nificent prospects which had been 





30 rudely dashed to the ground. 
The girl, only eighteen herself, 
fully sympathised with me, as 
might be expected. 

‘Lor, now, Miss Katie! To 
think of your having a beau !—and 
such a fine-looking young feller 
into the bargain! And Miss Har- 
undel thinks you're too young! 
What rubbish! I was only four- 
teen when I first kept company— 
and I’ve had five or six of ’em 
since then! But what should a 
dried-up old maid like that know 
about it? She’s never had a hoffer 
‘erself—that I bet! O Lor! Miss 
Katie! it’ll all come right—love- 
making always do! So don’t you 
cry no more, but get to bed like a 
good girl, and we shall have Mr. 
Power round here the first thing 
in the morning.’ 

‘ But she won’t let him come in, 
Jane,’ I said mournfully. ‘ She 
declares she’ll go round to the 
rectory and tell Mr. Dean -all 
about it, and ask him to order 
Hugh not to see me again; and 
then, perhaps, he'll go back to 
Ireland, and I shall never be 
married, or anything, and grow 
to be a horrid old maid like Aunt 
Tessie, and—and——’ But this 
prospect was too much for my 
equanimity, and I could proceed 
no further. 

‘ You be an old maid!’ 
Jane reassuringly. ‘Never! Miss 
Katie! You’re much more likely 
to have three ’usbands one after 
the other.’ 

‘Oh! but I never could marry 
any one but Hugh, Jane. You 
can’t think how kind and good- 
natured he is; and so strong! 
And he can ride, and fish, and 
shoot, and swim—in fact, he can 
do everything!’ 

‘In course he can; but I 
mustn’t stay chattering to you 
any longer, or we shall have the 
old gal coming after us. But 
Jook here, Miss Katie. You write 
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your gentleman a bit of a letter, 
and I'll take it to him as soon as 
it’s morning.’ 

‘A letter!’ I exclaimed. The 
idea of writing to tell Hugh my 
trouble had never struck me 
before. 

‘ Lor, yes, miss. Why, I writes 
to my young man as regular as 
ever Sunday comes round. You 
can scribble it with a pencil, you 
know—anythink will do, so you 
put it in an anvelope—and I'll 
slip in and get it as we’re going up 
to bed, and Mr. Power shall get it 
afore he has his breakfast.’ 

‘Oh! I will!’ I said joyously, 
all my despair vanishing before 
the prospect of the new pleasure. 
‘ Thank you, dear Jane, for think- 
ing of it. It will be delightful, 
and Hugh will be so pleased. 
And you will be quite sure to 
run over with it as soon as ever 
you’re up. And mind, whatever 
you do, that Mr. Dean doesn’t get 
hold of it.’ 

‘ Why, miss,’ replied Jane, her 
rosy face lighting up with mirth 
at the idea, ‘as if I would! Lor, 
you don’t know half the dodges 
I have to be up to, to get a sight 
of my young man. I should be 
a fool if I couldn’t manage to 
keep clear of the Rector or his 
old missis. But there’s the bell. 
I must go. So you keep up your 
spirits, miss, and write your let- 
ter, and I’ll fetch it as sure as 
the clock strikes ten.’ 

‘But I haven’t had any tea,’ I 
said despondently. At fifteen, 
and after a long walk, the stomach 
plays rather a prominent part in 
one’s organisation, and even love 
must succumb to its importunity. 
It is only in the prime of life 
that we permit our passions to 
lead us blindfold, and cannot eat, 
or sleep, or amuse ourselves, un- 
less they are satisfied. I loved 
Hugh very dearly, but I did want 
my tea. 








‘Lor bless me! No more you 
have, poor dear! But you shall 
have it, as sure as my name’s 
Jane. I believe she’d be glad to 
think you went to sleep on an 
empty stomach, though I know 
she’s a-howling for her own tea now. 
Here, now, light your candle and 
stay quiet for a bit, and Ill be 
up again in half an hour.’ 

She left the room as she spoke, 
and I turned my attention to 
writing my first love-letter. I 
had got an end of lead-pencil in 
my pocket, but I could not find 
a morsel of paper. I was in 
despair again. I dared not ring 
or call, for fear of attracting my 
aunt’s attention ; nor dared I delay 
my task, in case she should take 
it into her head to follow me up- 
stairs. Looking about, to see if I 
could find anything with which to 
effect my object, my eye lit upon my 
gingerbread-covered Bible. In a 
moment I had whipped it off the 
mantelshelf, and torn out its fly- 
leaves and title-page. I had never 
been taught to hold any special 
reverence for the book, and re- 
garded it as I would any other 
volume—except that the lessons 
I was set to learn from it were 
a trifle duller and more incom- 
prehensible to me than my ordi- 
nary tasks. 

I forget what the substance of 
that first love-letter of mine was, 
but I have no doubt I should smile 
to see it again now. I can vouch 
for its being written in a shock- 
ingly bad hand, and I dare say all 
the words were not correctly spelt. 
But I know I /e/¢ what I wrote, and 
fully believed that my gallant 
friend would obey the summons I 
sent him, and come and rescue me 
from the clutches of Aunt Tessie 
as soon as it was put into his 
hand. When Jane crept upstairs 
with the tea and bread-and-but- 
ter she had promised me, she 
asked if the epistle were ready, 
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closing the door carefully before 
she put the question, and speak- 
ing in a whisper even then. 

‘For I don’t know what’s come 
to your aunt to-night, Miss 
Katie; and that’s the fact. But 
she’s awfully restless and sniffing 
about in all directions. I expect 
she thinks Master Hugh is hidden 
away under some of the sofa- 
cushions.’ 

‘ My note is ready, Jane, but I 
haven’t an envelope to put it in.’ 

‘ That’s just what I was think- 
ing, and so I brought you one,’ 
replied Jane, as she produced a 
very small and common-looking 
envelope from her pocket. ‘ Now 
make haste and put it up, Miss 
Katie, for I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if she popped in upon us 
at any moment.’ 

‘But it won’t stick, Jane,’ I 
cried despairingly. 

‘Won’t it, now! That’s just 
like them horrid cheats of sta- 
tioners. Can’t I put a seal on it 
for you in the kitchen?’ 

‘Let me try a little longer,’ I 
exclaimed, as I pressed the edges 
of the envelope together. I did 
not relish the idea of the cook and 
housemaid reading all the non- 
sense that I had said to Hugh. 

But the delay, slight as it was, 
proved fatal. In another moment 
Jane had snatched the letter from 
my hand, and, looking up to in- 
quire the reason of her haste, my 
eyes encountered the figure of 
Aunt Tessie, 

‘Why are you not in bed? 
she said to me sternly. ‘ And 
who ordered you, Jane, to bring 
up that tray to Miss Katharine ?’ 

‘Well, I thought, ma’am, as 
she had had no tea——’ 

‘You had no business to 
think. What is that you have in 
your hand? 

‘In my hand, ma’am? Oh! 
nothing—only a piece of old paper 
I picked off the floor.’ 
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* Give it me.’ 

‘No, no!’ I exclaimed, forget- 
ting myself. ‘ You shan’t see it. 
It is not for you. Jane, you 
must not give it up.’ 

At this unexpected outburst on 
my part poor Jane was com- 
pletely dumbfoundered. I had 
cut off every means of retreat. 

‘ Give that note to me,’ repeated 
Aunt Tessie. 

‘ Indeed, ma’am, it’s nothing— 
only a bit of Miss Katie’s exercise 
paper that was lying about.’ 

‘Do you hear what I say to 
you? If you refuse to obey my 
orders, Jane, you will quit my ser- 
vice to-morrow morning,’ said my 
aunt, still holding out her hand. 

The housemaid looked at me 
imploringly, delivered up the 
note, burst into tears, and left the 
room. As for myself, I sat on 
the edge of the bed, sullen, re- 
vengeful, and prepared for any- 
thing. 

‘You have no right to read 
another person’s letter,’ I said, as 
Aunt Tessie drew my wretched 
scribble from its covering. 

The remark had no effect upon 
her. She unfolded the discoloured 
sheets and read what was written 
on them through to the end. As 
she did so I watched her face grow 
still more dark and stern. 

‘So,’ she said slowly, when she 
had finished, ‘ this is the use you 
put the Holy Bible to, Miss Arun- 
del!—to write disgraceful love- 
letters to a young man whose ac- 
quaintanceship I have already 
told you I intend that you shall 
give up. And to lead a poor 
ignorant girl like Jane away from 
her duty by asking her to deliver 
them! Disobedience, immodesty, 
falsehood—these are the fruits 
of the religious training I have 
given you—the reward for eleven 
years’ care, and protection, and 
trouble !’ 

I would not answer her; I was 
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too indignant and too unhappy; 
but sat on my self-elected throne, 
kicking my feet against the iron- 
work of the bed. 

‘Are you not going to answer 
me, miss? What do you mean 
by this conduct—this deception— 
this ingratitude ? 

‘I have nothing to be grateful 
for,’ I muttered, ‘and I haven’t 
deceived you, for I told you I was 
engaged to Hugh; and I am; and 
I won’t give him up.’ 

Aunt Tessie’s face turned white 
with anger. She had neglected 
me so long, permitted me (for 
her convenience) to take so much 
my own way in all matters that 
did not come under her immediate 
supervision, that now, in this first 
battle of any consequence between 
us, she was thunderstruck to find 
how much obstinacy and boldness 
there were in my composition. 

‘Very good,’ she replied with 
tremulous anger. ‘Very good, 
Miss Katharine. Your conduct 
determines me how to act. I 
shall take this letter to Mr. Dean 
the first thing to-morrow morn- 
ing, and beg that he will at once 
inclose it to Master Power’s papa. 
Then you will see how long this 
kind of thing will be permitted to 
continue.’ 

‘It will be mean! It will be 
dishonourable!’ I cried. ‘If you 
are dishonourable towards me, 
how can you expect me to be hon- 
ourable towards you? I tell you 
what, Aunt Tessie! if you let Mr. 
Dean read my letter, or send it to 
Sir Thomas Power, I will never 
obey you again—that I won’t! 
but walk with Hugh whenever I 
choose, and write to him as often 
as I like!’ 

‘I will undertake to see you do 
not further misbehave yourself, 
Katharine!’ replied my aunt, with 
unaltered tone, as she lifted the 
tray of tea and bread-and-butter 
which poor kind-hearted Jane had 
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smuggled up to me, and, carrying 
it but of the room, locked the 
door behind her. 

I heard the key turn in the 
lock, and leapt off my bed in im- 
potent rage at the indignity of 
being made a prisoner. It was 
hard—bitterly hard, so I thought 
—to be locked in like a common 
criminal; but had Aunt Tessie 
left the tray behind her, I might 
have derived a little comfort from 
discussing its contents. But 
bereft of Lover, Liberty, and Tea 
all at one stroke, what heroine 
could bear such accumulation of 
misfortune? As Aunt Tessie’s 
footsteps died away in the dis- 
tance, and I realised she had no 
present intention of relenting, I 
threw myself back upon my bed, 
and, without undressing, sobbed 
myself to sleep! 


CHAPTER IV. 
HUGH TO THE RESCUE. 


Wuen I waked the next morning, 
heated and unrefreshed from sleep- 
ing in my ordinary clothes, I could 
not at first remember why I should 
be as I was. But when I did re- 
member, hope sprang up in my 
breast as the lark springs from her 
watery nest with the first blush of 
dawn. The dark pages of life 
never look so dark in the morning 
as they do at night; and with 
youth all feelings are so buoyant 
that no trouble lasts long. So I 
jumped out of bed, and had washed 
and re-dressed myself before Aunt 
Tessie’s virgin eyes had opened 
on the world. I threw up the 
casement window. No sound was 
to be heard, either indoors or out, 
except the twittering of the birds 
as they hopped about to find their 
early breakfast. What should I 
do to amuse myself? A sudden 
thought struck me. I tried the 
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door. No; it was still fastened! 
My aunt, then, had not repented 
of her harshness before she went 
to her own room. But I could 
not believe but that, as soon as 
she had risen, she would set me 
at liberty again. So I sat by the 
door to listen for the advent of 
my friend Jane. The sun was 
high in the heavens before she and 
her fellow-servant came creeping 
downstairs. They went on tip- 
toe lest they should wake their 
mistress, for they knew that they 
were late. 

‘Jane! Jane!’ I said, in a loud 
whisper, as they passed my door. 
Their only answer was a prolonged 
‘Hush! Then, after a moment’s 
pause, Jane put her lips to the 
keyhole and said: 

‘Don’t speak now, Miss Katie, 
for mercy’s sake! It’s as much as 
my place is worth to answer you. 
But I'll come again, by-and-by! 
Hush!’ 

And with that assurance I was 
forced to be content. 

Oh, how wearily the time went 
by! It seemed to be hours before 
Aunt Tessie left her room, which 
was next to mine. I heard her 
pause by my door and listen to 
hear what was going on within, 
and I gave two or three loud snores 
to pretend that I was happily 
asleep. Then she passed down- 
stairs, and I remembered she had 
gone to her breakfast, and began 
to feel dreadfully hungry, and 
somewhat afraid lest my ruse 
should return on my own head by 
causing Aunt Tessie to reflect 
that, if I were unconscious, I could 
not possibly want anything to eat. 
About half an hour afterwards, 
however, I heard her mincing 
step reascending the staircase, and 
a sudden desire to avoid her made 
me leap, clothes and all, into bed 
again, and pretend to be fast 
asleep. I heard her unlock the 
door, and, entering the room, 
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place something on the chest of 
drawers ! 

* Breakfast !’ thought I; but I 
would not open my eyes by so 
much as the width of an eyelash. 
My aunt walked up to the bedside, 
and regarded me. ‘ Little minx!’ 
she said spitefully; ‘she has the 
impudence to sleep through it all! 
It is to be hoped her breakfast 
won’t get cold!’ she added, with a 
sneering laugh. And then she 
walked all round the room to see 
if she could find anything, and 
failing to do so (she had con- 
fiscated my Bible and bit of lead- 
pencil the night before), marched 
out again and locked the door 
behind her. 

‘Oh no, 


Aunt Tessie! my 


breakfast shan’t get cold! don’t 
you be afraid!’ I said to myself, as 
soon as she was out of hearing, as 
I leaped out of bed and hurried to 
the chest of drawers. 
On it was a tray, holding a 


plate and a tumbler. The plate 
contained dry bread; the tumbler, 
water. The sight sent all my 
spirit down to zero. 

‘I wont bear it!’ I cried pas- 
sionately, as I flung the piece of 
bread into the garden, and sent 
the tumbler after it. ‘I know 
she has plenty of money to keep 
me on—I heard the cook say so to 
Miss Thompson the other day; 
and she has never given me half 
enough to eat. And now, just 
because I have written a letter to 
Hugh, she wants to make me live 
on bread and water! But I won’t! 
I'll starve first! and then she'll 
be hung for killing me—and a 
good job too!’ 

I was but a child, and I talked 
myself into a passion which could 
only find vent in tears, and make 
me feel more ill and hungry than 
I had done before. 

‘Miss Katie! Miss Katie!’ said 
& Voice under my door. 

‘Is that you, Jane? Oh! don’t 


let her catch you!’ I exclaimed, 
alarmed for the safety of my only 
friend. 

‘No fear of that, dear! for the 
old cat’s off to the rectory—and 
if she hadn’t taken the key of your 
door with her, I’d have had it open 
in a jiffey. But I daren’t stay 
long, for she’s sworn cook over 
to her side—only she’s obliged to 
slip round to the greengrocer’s for 
a cabbage. Look here, Miss Katie: 
have you had anything to eat ? 

‘Nothing, Jane! Aunt Tessie 
brought me some bread and water, 
but I threw them both out into 
the garden.’ 

‘I know you did, and broke her 
tumbler; and a nice way she is 
in about it! But you can’t be 
starved, you know. So just pull 
this bit of string through the key- 
hole.’ 

The end of a piece of stout 
twine made its appearance as she 
spoke, and I pulled it towards me. 

‘ That’s right, miss! And now 
go and let it down out of your 
window, but hold the end tight, 
whatever you do, for I may never 
get the chance to give you an- 
other.’ 

I comprehended the kindness of 
her invention now, and, doing as 
she desired me, I soon drew up 
a little basket with bread and 
cheese in it, and some biscuits and 
a bottle of milk. 

‘Stow all them things safe 
away, for heavyen’s sake, when 
you’ve done with ’em!’ cried the 
good-natured girl; ‘and keep the 
string and the basket, for I bet 
we shall want ’em again this 
evening.’ 

‘Oh! how good you are, Jane!’ 
I said, as I received my treasures 
through the open window; ‘and 
what a jolly way this is of having 
one’s breakfast! I believe you 
could come up yourself if you 
tried : just climb that bit of apple- 
tree, and walk along the branches, 
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and give a little jump. It looks 
quite easy, Jane, doesn’t it? 

‘ Seeming and being are two dif- 
ferent things,’ replied the girl, 
though she surveyed the tree care- 
fully as she spoke. ‘ Don’t you be 
trying to come down that way, 
Miss Katie, or you'll break your 
neck, may-be!’ 

I laughed at the idea. I was too 
happy at that moment, eating my 
bread and cheese, to think about it. 

‘You'll let me know all that 
goes on, won’t you, Jane? I de- 
manded presently. ‘If you write 
it on a scrap of paper, I can pull 
it up so easily with my string !’ 

* Well, I ain’t much of a scribe, 
Miss Katie, but as far as I can do 
it, I will. Anyways, my dear, if 
Miss Harundel don’t let you out by 
this evening, cook and I will kick 
up a shindy about it, that you 
may be sure of.’ 

But Aunt Tessie did not let me 
out by that evening, nor the even- 
ing after, and at last I became 
quite desperate. Even the com- 
panionship of Miss Drayton, or 
the perusal of the lesson-books I 
had so much contemned, would 
have been a relief to me; but the 
silence and the solitude, and the 
uncertainty of what was going on 
in the outside world, nearly drove 
me frantic. My aunt did it with 
a view to breaking the rebellious 
spirit I had displayed; but she 
went the worst way to work 
that she could possibly have de- 
termined on. A few kind words; 
an inclination to sympathise with 
my youthful trouble, would have 
brought me in tears of penitence 
to her feet; for mine was not an 
ungrateful disposition, and the in- 
tense, though unconscious, yearn- 
ing for love which possessed me was 
probably the reason that had made 
me attach myself with an earnest- 
ness far beyond my years to my 
boy-lover. To treat me as Aunt 
Tessie was treating me then, was 
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to make me turn with all the 
greater longing to his company 
and affection; to think with rap- 
ture of the pleasures and dignities 
he had promised me; and to be 
ready, at all risks, to break away 
from the fetters which kept us 
from each other. 

Jane took care, even at the 
peril of her situation, to keep me 
well supplied with food during 
those two weary days of impri- 
sonment. Had Aunt Tessie had 
her way, she would have fed me— 
as indeed she imagined I was fed 
—on bread and water. Twice 
a day I heard her footsteps mount 
the stairs, and her hand unlock 
my chamber door; then the cook 
would enter with the scanty fare, 
and set it down upon the chest of 
drawers, not daring even to give 
me a look of encouragement for 
fear of the gaoler standing out- 
side; for after that first morning 
Aunt Tessie refused to enter my 
room. Whether she was afraid of 
my reproaches, or that I should 
do her some bodily injury, I know 
not; but she held no further com- 
munication with me than was 
effected by her unlocking and lock- 
ing the door whenever the servant 
entered with my food, or to per- 
form the offices necessary in my 
bedroom. Jane—on account of 
her friendly disposition towards 
me—with my <Aunt’s consent, I 
never saw. 

But on the evening of thesecond 
day, when the dusk had fallen, and 
it was thought safe to draw up 
the little basket, I found in it, 
beside the usual provisions, a 
candle, a box of matches, and an 
undirected letter. How eagerly I 
opened it! I thought it must be 
from Hugh; but I was disap- 
pointed. It came instead from 
Jane: 


‘der miss katy i wanted to git 
up to the rectry and see mr powr 
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before this but she keep so sharp 
she wunt let us leve the hous but 
i hop to slip rund this evening 
wen shes at church and will tell 
him al wat as happen so keep up 
your sperits miss katy and mabbe 
i shall ave a letter for you wen i 
cum back.’ 


I kissed the ill-favoured piece 
of paper again and again. This 
was the next best thing to having 
a letter from Hugh. If he could 
only learn how I was being treated, 
I was sure that, somehow, all would 
be right. I had the largest of 
faith in the prowess, skill, and 
courage of my young lover; and 
so far my childish discernment 
had not misled me. 

I heard the bells ringing for 
evening service (it was a Friday 
night), and knew that nothing 
short of an impending earthquake 
would prevent my Aunt Tessie 
from going to ‘sit under’ her 
favourite minister. The Rector 
too must be present, and most of 
his pupils. Hugh Power alone, on 
account of his difference of faith, 
being exempt from attendance. 
What a capital opportunity! How 
I hoped Jane would find him at 
home—walking about the garden, 
perhaps, with his beloved pipe in 
his mouth, or feeding his dogs, or 
perhaps even writing me a letter. 
I sat at the window eating my tea 
with almost a light heart, and 
wondering how much Hugh had 
heard about me and the punish- 
ment Aunt Tessie had seen fit to 
put upon me. Something he must 
have heard, I felt convinced, or 
else why should he not have tried 
to see me during these last two 
days? Oh! I was so glad that 
- Jane was going to the rectory. It 
would all come right now! Hugh 
was sure to make it right. What 
could I give Jane to prove how 
grateful I was for her kindness ? 
As I was thinking thus, talking 
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half to myself in the gloaming, 
and leaning half out of my bedroom 
window, till my hands could almost 
touch the waving boughs of the 
old apple-tree beneath it, I heard 
a hasty footstep on the grass below. 

‘Is that you, Jane? I whis- 
pered cautiously. 

There was no answer; but I 
saw a dark figure swing itself into 
the apple-tree,and heard the crack- 
ling of the smaller branches that 
gave beneath its weight as it as- 
cended rapidly towards me. 

‘ It can’t be Jane!’ I said to my- 
self, and a strong hope, that was 
half fear, began to work within me. 

‘Oh, do speak!’ I cried pre- 
sently, as the figure commenced to 
crawl along the bough, that I could 
almost touch with my hand; ‘do 
say something! I am beginning 
to be frightened! Whoare you?” 

‘I am Hugh, darling!’ said 
the voice of my lover, as his two 
strong hands grasped the window- 
sill. ‘Move that table away, 
Katie, and let me swing myself up 
into the room.’ 

‘Oh! can you? may you? I 
exclaimed, in some dismay at so 
unusual a proceeding, although I 
moved the table as he desired me. 

‘I don’t know whether I may, 
but I am sure I can,’ he answered 
as he threw one leg astride the 
window-sill, and drew me towards 
him. ‘And now, my poor little 
darling, we have no time to spare. 
Put on your hat as quick as you 
can, Katie! I have come to take 
you away from all this!’ 


CHAPTER V. 
I AM REALLY MARRIED, 


‘To take me away, Hugh ?—but 
where ?” 

‘ Up to my sister, Mrs. Delancy, 
in London. That’s Juliet, the 
second, you know—the very jolliest 
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girl in the world. As good-na- 
tured as can be, and awfully fond 
of me.’ 

‘ But, Hugh, dear!’ I was speak- 
ing in a very stifled voice now, 
which came from somewhere close 
to Hugh’s budding beard, ‘ what 
will she say when she sees me ?” 

‘Say! why, nothing, except that 
it’s all right. You don’t know 
Juliet. She'd cut off her right 
hand to oblige me; and when she 
hears that you are to be my 
wife F 

‘ Oh, Hugh!’ 

‘ Well! didn’t you promise it, 
Katie ?’ 

‘ Of course I did!’ 

* And do you suppose, after that, 
that I will allow you to be bullied 
and starved as this horrid old 
woman is trying to bully and 
starve you? Nota bit of it! If 
you can tie up a bundle of your 
clothes quickly, and throw it out 
of window, well and good, Katie : 
but if not, you must come with 
me just as you are!’ 

‘ But, Hugh, dear, how can I? 
I haven’t got any proper things to 
go to your sister’s house in, and— 
and—I haven’t got any money to 
pay for my journey either.’ 

‘My darling little simpleton! 
are you so green as to imagine I 
will let you pay anything for your- 
self? And as for the clothes, 
Katie, Juliet will soon get you 
everything you want, and then in 
a few days we'll be married, and 
off to Paris, and out of Aunt 
Tessie’s clutches for evermore.’ 

‘Oh, Hugh! it will be delightful, 
but how did you hear it all?’ 

‘Well, old Dean was at me 
about it yesterday, and because I 
wouldn’t promise to give you up, 
he telegraphed to my father, I 
believe, or at least he threatened 
to do so. SoI had been thinking 
all to-day how I could possibly get 
at you, and when Jane came over 
to the rectory this evening I 
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‘spotted her in a moment. To 


hear you were locked up and kept 
on bread and water was enough 
for me. I don’t think I was ten 
minutes packing my portmanteau 
and sending it off to the station. 
And now we must be after it at 
once Katie, or we shall miss the 
eight o’clock train.’ 

‘And your portmanteau has 
really gone, Hugh?’ I said, with 
open eyes. 

‘Really and truly, so I must go 
with it, whatever you choose to 
say.’ 

‘Oh, don’t leave me behind!’ 
I cried imploringly. 

‘As if I would! Why, what 
am I here for, you little goose! 
Are you good at climbing, Katie?’ 

‘You know Iam! Don’t you 
remember the day I tore my 
muslin frock in the old crab-tree?’ 

‘ Ay! that was a black Monday. 
Well, I’m going to hold this big 
branch like that—quite steady— 
and you must creep along it till 
you reach the trunk. Do you 
think you can do it?’ 

‘I am sure I can—if—if you 
will shut your eyes, Hugh.’ 

‘ All right, darling! I will keep 
them tight closed. But don’t 
tumble for Heaven’s sake.’ 

He seized the bough in his 
strong hands, and, with every 
pulse beating at the prospect of 
liberty, I landed myself, though, 
I fear, in no very elegant fashion, 
at that part of the trunk of the 
apple-tree where the branches 
commence to divide. 

‘I’m all safe!’ I said, in a gleeful 
whisper. 

‘Thank God!’ replied Hugh, 
and I don’t think I had had any 
idea of how fond he was of me till 
I heard him render up that 
thanksgiving. ‘Now don’t stir, 
darling, till I come to you. The 
drop is too deep for you to take 
alone.’ 

He swung himself to the ground 
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as he spoke, and, lifting me in his 
arms, set my feet once more on 
the old familar grass-plot. He 
clasped my hand in his, walked 
swiftly up the garden path, vaulted 
over the wall, then helped me to 
join him as he had done before. 

‘ And now, Katie, we must run,’ 
he said decidedly, ‘ for if we miss 
this train your aunt may not give 
us the opportunity to catch an- 
other.’ 

The fear of Aunt Tessie’s wrath, 
and subsequent punishments, if she 
discovered the excess of my de- 
linquency, lent me wings, and I 
flew by his side like a little bird. 
There was no breathing space for 
reflection on what I was doing— 
for speculation as to how it would 
all end. There was only just time 
to reach the station; to see Hugh 
elbow his way through a crowd to 
the booking office; to hear him in- 
quire for his portmanteau; to be 


pushed into a carriage; to see . 


Guildford station moving off as in 
a dream, and to find I was all 
alone with my lover, and we had 
been delightfully naughty. 

‘ Oh, won’t she be in a rage,’ I 
exclaimed, as I turned my glowing 
cheeks towards him, ‘when she 
comes to find it out!’ 

‘She shall never be in a rage 
again with you, my darling, at all 
events in my presence. Aunt 
Tessie’s reign is over, until she 
finds another victim. It will be 
rather the worse for her if she in- 
terferes with my wife.’ 

God bless the lad! how proudly, 
how firmly he said the words. 
Even at this distance of time I can 
hear his blithe young voice as he 
pronounced them. 

The journey from Guildford to 
London is not a lengthy one. It 
was still early when we arrived in 
town. 

‘Where does your sister live? 
I inquired, as Hugh and I drove 
off from the station in a cab. 
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‘In Park Lane, darling; but I 
shan’t take you there atonce. She 
may have a dinner or a ball, or 
Heaven knows what, and we might 
take her too much by surprise. We 
will drive first to an hotel, and 
when I have seen you comfortable 
Til run round to Juliet’s, and 
make it all straight for you.’ 

I was quite willing to accede 
to anything he might propose. I 
looked on him as so very much 
grown up in comparison with my- 
self. So we proceeded to the 
hotel and ordered dinner, at which 
the waiter looked surprised, but 
served the meal nevertheless, and 
waited on us during its con- 
tinuance with the utmost gravity. 

3y the time it was concluded 
I was very tired and very sleepy, 
being oppressed by none of those 
doubts and fears which would 
have harassed a more experienced 
spirit, and prevented its taking 
rest. Sa Hugh put his rug over 
my feet and tucked me up comfort- 
ably on the sofa, and bade me go to 
sleep whilst he visited his sister 
Juliet. And like a child, as I was, 
I did go to sleep, without even 
taking the trouble to dream that 
all my little woes were ended. 

It must have been nearly eleven 
o'clock when Hugh returned. He 
entered the room noisily, threw 
his hat and cane upon the table, 
and called to the waiter from the 
open door to bring him a ‘ brandy 
and soda.’ I was awake in a 
minute. 

‘Oh, Hugh, dear! have you 
come back? Where is your sister?’ 

* Well, I’m rather in a fix, Katie; 
it’s an awful bore, and I had not 
the least idea of it, but Juliet’s 
out of town.’ 

‘ Where has she gone to?’ 

‘ The Isle of Wight, the woman 
says; but there’s hardly any one in 
the house. It seems one of the 
servants broke out suddenly with 
typhoid fever, and my sister and 
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all her children were sent off at 
once. It’s beastly awkward, isn’t 
it?’ 

‘I hope none of them will catch 
the fever,’ I said anxiously. 

‘I hope not. They seem to 
have taken precautions enough. 
But what am I to do with you, 
Katie? I can’t let you go into 
the house, because the sick servant 
is there still. It’s the most horrid 
sell, my sister being away, I ever 
knew in my life.’ 

‘ Why can’t I stay here?’ I said, 
ingenuously. 

‘My innocent little darling! 
Well, I suppose you must; but 
it’s not what I intended for you, 
Katie. However, I'll tell you 
what I'll do. You shall have a 
room here, and I’ll sleep at my old 
quarters in Jermyn Street, and the 
very first thing to-morrow morning 
T’ll go to Father Aylmer, of St. 
Charles Chapel, and see what he 
can do for us.’ 

‘Oh, but you mustn’t go away, 
Hugh!’ I cried, clinging to him. 
* You mustn’t leave me here alone. 
I shall be so dreadfully fright- 
ened.’ 

‘ My own Katie, what can I do? 
I wish I knew anybody in London 
with whom you could stay for to- 
night. But as I don’t, I see no 
alternative.’ 

‘But why need you go to 
another hotel? Stay in this hotel, 
Hugh. I shall think every mo- 
ment that Aunt Tessie has found 
me out, if you don’t. I shall 
dream of nothing but horrors if 
you leave me here alone.’ 

‘Very good, I won’t leave 
you alone then,’ he said, with 
a sigh. Poor boy! I think the 
responsibility he had undertaken 
began to weigh upon him even 
then. And I can remémber that 
he looked very awkward as he 
summoned the waiter and gave 
the necessary orders for my re- 
ception. 
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‘ Waiter, this young lady—my 
sister,’ he added with a kind of 
jerk—‘ will sleep here to-night. 
I am taking her to her friends. 
She has just left school,’ he went 
on, as if that circumstance could 
be of any consequence to the 
waiter. 

‘ Very good, sir! Is the young 
lady’s luggage downstairs, sir?’ 

‘No! she has left her luggage 
at the station. It is to be sent 
after her. Just tell the chamber- 
maid to come up here and attend 
her to her room. You are ready 
to go to bed, aren’t you, Katie?’ 
he continued, addressing me. 

‘ Yes, Hugh!’ I answered mourn- 
fully. Ihad notanticipated there 
would be so much difficulty at- 
tendant on my being quartered 
for the night. As the waiter 
disappeared, Hugh came up and 
kissed me. 

‘Good night, darling!’ he said 
fervently. ‘I wish I hadn’t told 
those lies, Katie. I don’t know 
what Father Aylmer will say when 
he hears it; but it all seemed so 
queer. I felt as though I must 
say something. It is better the 
people here should think you 
are my sister, or they may be- 
gin to talk, and that is so un- 
pleasant.’ « 

‘ But they will find out it is a 
mistake when we’re married, Hugh, 
won’t they?’ 

‘Oh yes, of course; but perhaps 
they won’t hear of it, and if they 
should it will not matter by that 
time. So good-night, once more, 
dear Katie. Sleep well, and I 
shall have seen Father AWmer 
before we meet again.’ 

‘ What has he to do with it?’ 
I demanded curiously. 

‘ Why, I hope he will consent to 
marry us.’ 

‘Must we be married by a 
Roman Catholic ?’ 

‘Yes! and by a Protestant into 
the bargain. I wish there was 
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only need for the one ceremony, 
Katie. Well, never mind. You 
will be my own dear little Pro- 
testant, whatever other people may 
say.’ 

He kissed me again, and dis- 
missed me to the care of the 
chambermaid, whose surprise at 
my having no nightgown, and 
being obliged to borrow a brush 
and comb, led me into the com- 
mission of half-a-dozen, if not more, 
falsehoods to account for the ab- 
sence of my luggage. For I had 
not even staid to make up the 
bundle Hugh had suggested to me, 
so eager had been my desire to 
quit the scene of my imprisonment 
and starvation. 

When the chambermaid left me, 
I felt terribly lonely. I had 
always slept by myself at Aunt 
Tessie’s, but then the room was 
small and bare, and I could see 
into every corner of it. But the 
large apartment of which I had 
been made the temporary owner 
looked so much too splendid and 
too vast for such a mite as I was, 
that it frightened me, and when I 
hid my head under the bedclothes 
of the huge four-poster, I forgot 
that Hugh was sleeping but a few 
yards off, and almost wished my- 
self back again in Ivy Cottage. 
But when, after much twisting and 
turning, I at last managed to fall 
asleep, my slumbers were healthy 
and profound. The sun was 
streaming through the window- 
blind when I awoke next morning, 
and some one was knocking con- 
tinuously at my chamber door. 

‘Who is that?’ I cried im- 
patiently. ‘Come in.’ 

The chambermaid who had at- 
tended me the night before entered 
with a card in her hand. 

‘ An old gentleman, miss—looks 
like your grandpa, I should say— 
wants to see you. He’s a-waiting 
in the coffee-room, and told me to 
bring up this card.’ 
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I took the card in my hand, 
which was inscribed — 


Sir Thomas Power, 


Gentian’s Cross, 
Dublin. 


The name appalled me. I for- 
got my réle. 

‘Oh, it’s not for me!’ I said 
hurriedly,‘ it must be for the young 
gentleman, for Mr. Power; it’s his 
father, I know.’ 

‘ Your brother’s papa, my dear ! 
Then it must be your papa, too.’ 

‘No! it isn’t—at least He 
didn’t ask for me, did he ” 

‘I think so, miss; but all the 
waiter said was that I was to 
give that card to you and say 
the gentleman was waiting.’ 

‘ But he can’t want me,’ I said, 
in an agony of apprehension. ‘I 
don’t know him even! Oh! where 
is Mr. Power? Do take the card 
to him, and say his papa wants to 


see him.’ 


‘But I think the young gen- 
tleman’s out, miss; and I am sure 
the old gentleman asked for you, 
or the waiter would never have 
made such a mistake. Can I 
help you to dress, miss? I dare 
say he won’t mind waiting a bit.’ 

Some vague idea that, if I did 
not make my toilet, Sir Thomas 
Power might insist on my being 
dragged before him as I was, made 
me accede to her request, and & 
hurried on my clothes as best I 
might. What a strange figure 
I must have looked when I was 
arrayed in them! A plain pink- 
and-white cotton frock, none the 
cleaner for having swept the 
branches of the apple-tree; a 
black apron, which in the hurry 
of flight I had forgotten to change ; 
skirts that hardly covered my 
ankles; and unbound hair that 
flowed down lower than my 
waist. Such was the appearance 
first presented to Sir Thomas 
Power by his son’s elected choice, 

N 
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As soon as I was ready, I ran 
down to the sitting-room. Fear 
took me there so promptly. I 
was afraid that Sir Thomas might 
have come with the intention of 
carrying his son back to the rec- 
tory, and leaving me all alone to 
brave Aunt Tessie’s anger. My 
heart beat violently as I turned 
the handle of the door. But I 
need not have been so frightened. 
Sir Thomas Power was certainly 
there, but so was his son. At 
that sight my courage returned. 

‘ Hugh !’ I cried joyfully. 

‘Here she is, sir!’ said my 
lover, as he took me by the hand 
and presented me to his father. 

‘That! Why, good heavens! 
she is only a child!’ replied Sir 
Thomas, as he surveyed me 
through his double eyeglass. 

‘I am fifteen,’ I said grandly, 
as I drew myself up to my full 
height. 

‘And you two want—you two 
expect to be married !’ resumed the 
old gentleman sarcastically. 

‘We intend to be,’ replied his 
son, as he threw an arm protect- 
ingly around me. 

‘Hold hard, Hugh. Don’t talk 
nonsense to me, or this business 
may not end in the way you like 
best. You are not in a position 
to say what you intend to do.’ 

‘I am of age,’ said Hugh 
proudly. 

‘True; but this child is not of 
age. She is under sixteen, and you 
cannot marry her without the con- 
sent of her guardians unless you 
take a false oath to the effect 
that you have obtained it. Yet 
you steal her away from the pro- 
tection of her aunt, and bring her 
up to town, and let her pass a 
night under the same roof as your- 
self! Now do you understand the 
position in which you have placed 
her?” 

At this question I was sur- 
prised to see Hugh’s gallant head 
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droop. He knew so much more of 
the world than I did, that he at 
once comprehended the difficulty 
of the situation; but to my inno- 
cent ears his father’s speech con- 
veyed no other meaning but that 
he was angry Hugh should have 
brought me to an hotel. 

‘ We did try to go to Park Lane, 
sir!’ I exclaimed eagerly, ‘ but 
Mrs. Delancy had left London. 
And I hope you won’t beangry with 
Hugh, for I want to be married 
just as much as he does; and I 
asked him to take me away from 
Aunt Tessie. Didn’t I, Hugh? 

‘ Have you heard of the way in 
which she was treated, sir, for only 
saying she was fondof me? How 
she was shut up in her room, 
poor child! and kept on bread 
and water ?’ 

(‘ At least, I should have been 
if Jane hadn’t brought me things,’ 
I interpolated.) 

‘And how harsh Miss Arundel 
was to her, and always has been 
ever since we were first ac- 
quainted? Katie has endured a 
perfect purgatory with her aunt.’ 

‘No; Lhave heard none of these 
things, Hugh. How should I? 
You had not even confided to me 
the young lady’s name. Had you 
done so, this unhappy affair might 
have turned out very differently. 
The first intelligence that reached 
me on the subject came in a tele- 
gram from Mr. Dean, entreating 
my immediate presence at Guild- 
ford. I reached there late last 
night, to find you and Miss Katie 
had already flown. I had an in- 
terview with Miss Arundel, who 
was naturally in a most excited 
state of mind, and followed you as 
quickly as I could. My object in 
doing so, Hugh, you must of 
course be aware, is to restore this 
young lady at once to her friends.’ 

At this announcement I gave a 
yell, and Hugh looked terribly 
distressed. 
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‘ Sir!—father! I entreat you to 
think what you are saying. You 
cannot take her back—not now. 
It is impossible. You will make 
me miserable for life if you do so. 
Can you suppose for a moment I 
would have carried her off had 
I imagined there was any obstacle 
to our marriage? But I thought, 
since I was of age, it would be suffi- 
cient. Oh, father! don’t think of 
me—think of Katie! What has 
she done that she should suffer 
for it, as she will suffer if you per- 
sist in your intention ?’ 

‘And pray what do you wish 
me to do ? inquired Sir Thomas. 

‘ Let us be married, sir. Father 
Aylmer will marry us this morn- 
ing, if you will only give your 
consent ; and Iam my own master, 
you know, and have come into 
my property, and I might do much 
worse if I were left to myself.’ 

The last argument seemed to 


carry some weight with the old . 


gentleman. 
sidered. 

* What will your mother say to 
it?” he said, after a pause. 

‘What should she say? Katie 
has no money, but I have plenty 
for us both ; and she’s a lady, and 
—and—we love each other !’ added 
Hugh bashfully, though his arm 
was still closely folded round 
me. 

‘Ay, ay; but there’s a worse 
objection to her than all these, 
and I’m sorry, Hugh, more than I 
can tell you, that a son of mine 
should have forgotten it. This 
young lady is not of the same 
faith as yourself, and I’ve seldom 
seen any happiness come from 
mixed marriages.’ 

‘What's her faith got to do 
with my love for her?’ said his 
son quickly. ‘Does it make any 
difference in her appearance or 
her disposition? I know she’s a 
Protestant.’ 

‘But I’m not a Protestant,’ I 


He stopped and con- 
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interposed. ‘Not if Aunt Tessie 
is one, that is to say.’ 

‘ What are you, then, my dear? 
demanded Sir Thomas. 

‘ Nothing, that I know of.’ 

‘That is worse than the other,’ 
he rejoined gravely. ‘But, how- 
ever, Hugh, it is time we finished 
this discussion. If I chose I could 
prevent this absurd marriage by 
carrying Miss Katie back to her 
aunt; but, in consideration of 
her birth and the feelings of her 
family, no less than your own cha- 
racter, I simply place before you 
the disadvantages of the connec- 
tion, and leave it to yourself to 
decide whether you will marry the 
girl or not.’ 

‘Of course I will! I never in- 
tended doing anything else,’ re- 
plied Hugh. ‘And as for my 
mother, when she once knows it 
to be irrevocable, she’ll get over 
it fast enough.’ 

‘ Well, well, my boy, you were 
always self-willed, and I only trust 
the blessing you have forgotten to 
seek may find you out neverthe- 
less, and rest upon your wife and 
yourself. But it’s a terrible risk 
—a terrible risk.’ 

‘Now, don’t go and undo all 
the good of your first wish by 
croaking out such dismal prophe- 
cies, father. I have no fears on 
the subject whatever, and as soon 
as we have returned from our 
wedding tour, Katie and I will go 
and settle down at Derry Lodge 
like two old fogies, and become 
tillers of the ground for the rest of 
our lives—won’t we, Katie?’ 

‘I will do anything you like, 
Hugh,’ I whispered in reply. 

Sir Thomas Power regarded us 
for a few minutes in silence, then 
sighed deeply. 

‘Did you see Father Aylmer 
this morning, Hugh? he de- 
manded presently. 

* Yes, sir.’ 

* And what did he say to you ? 
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‘He was very much surprised, 
of course, and he was——Well, 
he was very angry,’ replied Hugh, 
with an effort; ‘but he said, as 
matters were, he supposed we had 
better be married as soon as pos- 
sible.’ 

‘And cannot you perceive the 
disgrace of such a concession ?’ re- 
turned Sir Thomas. 

Hugh hung his head. 

‘Father, don’t make it worse 
for me than it is. I’ve been an 
awful fool—I see that. But I 
had no idea Juliet was out of 
town. Why on earth didn’t she 
write and tell me they were going 
to leave? Who would have ex- 
pected to find them all away in 
the midst of the season ?” 

‘ Your sister telegraphed to us, 
and begged we would communi- 
cate with you. Letters are not 
always safe in such a case. I hope 
you have not been to the house, 
Hugh !’ 

* Only for a minute, in the hall. 
That couldn’t hurt any one. But 
you will acknowledge it wasn’t my 
fault Katie had tocome to an hotel.’ 

‘I can’t acknowledge that, my 
boy. It’s been your fault, as far 
as I can see, all through. The 
only thing left now is to remedy 
it as far as lies in our power. 
Before leaving Guildford, I ob- 
tained Miss Arundel’s consent to 
my seeing you married as soon as 
I found you—should you not have 
been married before. As certain 
preliminaries are inevitable to the 
event, you had better come with 
me at once, Hugh, and we will 
procure what is necessary. Mean- 
while, Miss Katie must remain 
here, and we will return and fetch 
her at eleven o’clock.’ 

I had but a very unformed 
notion as to why they left me, and 
was kept in a state of miserable 
suspense until their return. Then, 
by Hugh’s joyous face and whis- 
pered assurance that it was ‘all 
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right,’ I guessed, more than knew, 
that I wasabout to be married. I 
was hurried, just as I was, into a 
cab by Sir Thomas Power, carried 
off to one church, of which I re- 
member nothing but that it seemed 
to be a confused mass of light, and 
warmth and colour, and sweet 
smells, and then to another, which 
was blank and dreary and made 
me shudder; and at both places 
Hugh and I knelt down and had 
words said over us, to which I did 
not listen, and which I probably 
should not have comprehended 
had I done so. Only, when we 
left the last church a gold ring 
was on my left hand, and I un- 
derstood, though very vaguely, 
that my name was Power. 

‘ What do you intend to do 
next?’ asked Sir Thomas of his 
son, as we stood once more within 
the precincts of the hotel. 

‘Have some lunch!’ replied 
Hugh, who was grinning from ear 
to ear. ‘ You spoiled my breakfast 
for me, Katie, and I must make up 
for it now.’ 

‘ And I am so hungry too,’ I 
ventured to reply. 

‘Poor child! I dare say you 
are, and half frightened out of your 
wits into the bargain. Never 
mind, darling! you behaved like a 
little brick, and it’s all over now, 
my pet, and we've got nothing to 
do but enjoy ourselves!’ 

‘When I asked just now what 
your intentions were, Hugh,’ re- 
commenced Sir Thomas, who did 
not appear to approve of his son’s 
levity, ‘I meant, where do you 
wish to go, now you are married ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know—Dover to- 
night, I suppose, and Paris to- 
morrow. Katie shall choose—it’s 
all one to me.’ 

‘ Oh! Ishould like Paris, Hugh,’ 
I interposed. 

‘ You must get her some clothes 
before you leave town, you know,’ 
said his father. 





* My Own Child.’ 


*‘MustI? Oh, by Jove! yes, I 
suppose I must. Why didn’t the 
old lady send up her things by 
you, sir? 

‘I did not offer to take such a 
responsibility upon myself.’ 

‘ Besides, they were all very 
old, Hugh. They wouldn’t have 
been of any use now.’ 

* Wouldn’t they, indeed, ma’am? 
Conceited little puss! She thinks 
“Mrs. Hugh Power” is going to 
have everything of the very best, 
does she? Well, she’s about right 
there. So, just look in the paper, 
Katie, and give me the name of 
one of those female magicians who 
supply wedding outfits at an hour’s 
notice; and, as soon as I’ve had 
my lunch, I'll go off and send her 
up to you with a cartload of things 
to choose from!’ 

‘And a box to put them in, 
Hugh.’ 

‘ All right, darling! and a cord 
to put round the box. Everything 


shall be complete in time to catch’ 


the five o’clock train to Dover. 
You will stay and dine here, 
father ?’ 

‘No, Hugh. My business is 
ended, and the sooner I go home 
the better. I wish I had happier 
news to carry them.’ 

‘Don’t be “down” about it, 
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sir. You've got the jolliest little 
daughter you ever had, and worth 
my six sisters all put together. 
Now don’t let mother make a fuss 
about nothing. By-the-way, I sup- 
pose my account is transferred to 
Coutts’ by this time, and I can 
draw on them as I choose ?’ 

‘Yes. The transfer was made 
the day after you came of age. 
Don’t be extravagant, Hugh. Re- 
member, five hundred a year 
doesn’t go far.’ 

* Oh, we shall live like fighting- 
cocks on that down at Derry 
Lodge. And as for the rest—you 
forgive me, father—don’t you ?’ 

‘I forgive you,’ replied Sir 
Thomas. 

‘ And kiss the child,’ continued 
Hugh, as he pushed me forward. 

The old man took me in his 
arms and embraced me kindly. 

‘You are my daughter now,’ he 
said, ‘but you are still more the 
wife of my son. Be a good wife, and 
you are sure to be a good daugh- 
ter. God bless you!’ 

Then he turned once more to 
Hugh. 

‘God bless you, my son!’ he 
said solemnly, and left the room. 

They were the last words Hugh 
ever heard him say. 


(To be continued.) 
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HOW THE WORLD WAGS. 


SOCIETY—THE OPERAS—PICTURES. 


T the time of writing the 

exodus of society has begun ; 
and when this number is in the 
reader’s hands nearly all the but- 
terflies will have flown, and the 
only amusements will be a few 
dull dinners attended by enthu- 
siastic legislators who consider 
duty before pleasure, together 
with their wives and daughters, 
who consider pleasure before duty, 
and ‘cannot see why papa should 
stay poring over stupid old Bills 
and Acts when everybody else has 
gone to Cowes.’ This, I regret to 
say, was the flippant and incon- 
siderate speech lately made to me 
by a young lady, whose worthy 
parent is certainly not the least 
regular attendant at St. Stephen’s; 
and mamma’s reproving answer 
that ‘her father was obliged to 
do his duty to the constituency, 
and felt much interested in the 
Barrampoota Irrigation Bill,’ was 
received with an expression of the 
lips which may have been intended 
to convey an aspect of conviction, 
but gave the impression of a 
wicked pout. I do not think, 
however, that mamma in this in- 
stance strictly adhered to the 
truth—or, rather, to quote some- 
body’s joke, she adhered to it so 
closely that you could not get it 
from her; for, though she pro- 
fessed a desire to stay in town, 
there can be few people so much 
in love with social observances as 
not to be heartily tired of the 
inevitable round before July has 
got into its teens. 

A man who steadily goes 
through the festivities of the sea- 
son must find his time pretty well 
taken up, and the continued exer- 
tion no slight strain ; and a new or- 
dinance in the shape of afternoon 
carpet dances threatens to come 


into vogue, and form a fresh ex- 
cuse for the giving and accepting 
of invitations. 


* Nec dulces amores 
Sperne, puer, neque tu choreas,’ 


says one who thoroughly under- 
stood the pleasures of life, and 
‘puer’ must certainly in this con- 
nection be of either gender. (I 
do not want to be told about 
ludie, the coryphées of ancient 
Rome. If chorea means anything, 
it means a waltz.) Girls will have 
their dances, then, in obedience to 
the Horatian maxim, or perhaps 
because they like them; and how 
is a man to find time to dance 
when he is asked to dine at half- 
past eight, and sits down a little 
before nine ? 

Now, however, as was picto- 
rially shown in last month’s issue, 
society is on the wing, and the 
fresh breeze which blows over the 
merry blue waves of the Solent is 
restoring colour to cheeks and ani- 
mation to eyes dulled by late hours 
and heated rooms. Cowes first, 
and then Scarborough, seems to 
be the programme this year for 
those who are not going to Scot- 
land to look for grouse; and the 
selection would be satisfactory 
enough if one might wear a tweed 
suit and do what one liked, and if 
London habits and customs were 
not transplanted to the seaside. 
There are few things more plea- 
sant than putting away your tall 
hat, together with that one which 
is worn chiefly under the arm, and 
assuming the round-topped head- 
gear which the young man at the 
corner of Sackville Street has pro- 
nounced to be ‘just the thing for 
you, sir.’ But if you go to fashion- 
able watering-places you must 
deck yourself as others do, for 
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to be singular and refuse to 
conform with custom is a sin. 
‘A man who is not strictly neat 
in his person is not an honest 
man,’ Thackeray says, in his 
essay on ‘Men and Coats,’ and 
the great writer said nothing that 
had not a decided substratum 
of truth in it; but a man can 
be neat in a suit of tweed. One 
of the chief pleasures of the coun- 
try is the ease and absence of con- 
straint, and, in my opinion, it is 
infinitely more pleasant to loll 
about on the beach with a plea- 
sant companion to read or talk to 
—book or friend—or sub tegmine 
fagi with Amaryllis, than to stalk 
up and down a parade bowing to 
the people to whom you have been 
bowing for the last three months 
in the Park, the picture galleries, 
flower shows, operas, and other 
places of public resort. 





‘Cur non sub alta vel platano, vel hic 
Pinei jacentes ?” &c. 
or 
nunc viridi membra sub arbuto 
Stratus.’ 


Let us treat the country as 
though it were the country, and 
not live all our lives in an arti- 
ficial Belgravia. This, however, 
is the doctrine of a cynic who 
has managed to drive to Good- 
wood without taking a new white 
hat to wear at luncheon time, and 
who consequently must be consi- 
dered not wholly free from the 
signs which characterise the outer 
barbarian. As for the girls, the 
prevailing mode of dress can make 
very little difference to them; for 
if a girl looks well in one costume, 
she looks well in all—a sweeping 
but, I maintain, a true verdict. 
As you take Beauty down to din- 
ner, you think that she never ap- 
pears so charming as in the panoply 
which has been decided on for 
full dress: the flowers in her 
hair, the graceful neck, the per- 


fectly-fiiting robe, and the deli- 
cate little slippers, with glimpses 
of the rounded instep so neatly 
covered with the smooth silk. 
Your conviction that in this dress 
she looks best, isshaken, next morn- 
ing in the Row, as she canters past 
with figure shown off surely to the 
utmost advantage in the clinging 
habit, and with the flush of ex- 
ercise on her cheeks. But then, 
once more, what could possibly 
be more agreeable to see than the 
shapely dress in which nowadays 
she takes her walks abroad? The 
short and scanty gowns of fifty 
years ago, with waists up under 
the arms, were absurd, and the 
crinolines of thirty years later 
were vulgar; but now we seem 
to have come to a style of dress 
which, made by a good milliner 
for a girl who can wear it, is irre- 
proachable and delightful. Of 
course a bygone generation thought 
the short-waisted garments perfec- 


‘tion, and we ourselves used to 


have a dim notion that until 
crinoline was invented full dress 
had not been known; and one 
has only to look back through 
old numbers of ‘London So- 
ciety’ to see whether girls used 
not to be graceful and lovable; 
still the costume of to-day has 
my earnest suffrages, and I do 
not think that when another in- 
terval of ten years has passed we 
shall be able to find fault with 
the feminine array of the present 
time. It is not, however, the dress 
that makes the girl, but the girl 
that makes the dress. Did not 
Enid remember— 


‘A pool of golden carp; 
And one was patched, and blurr’d, and 
lustreless, 
Among his burnished brethren of the 
pool ;” 


and, 


‘ Lying half asleep, she made comparison 
Of that and these to her own faded self.’ 
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None the less, although her mother 
found the costly robe ‘ all branch’d 
and flower’d with gold,’ and gaily 
fresh, 
* Like colours of a shell 
That keeps and wears the polish of the 
wave,’ 

Prince Geraint loved her best in 
the dress she had worn when first 
he saw her, and entreated that she 
should ride with him in her faded 
silk, in which we may be sure she 
was fairer to his eyes than when 
the Queen ‘had clothed her for 
her bridal like the sun.’ Enid 
was most her own self attired as 
when the Prince listened be- 
neath the open casement to the 
song of Fortune and her wheel, 
and said, ‘ Here, by God’s grace, is 
the one voice for me.’ 

It requires a very considerable 
amount of disguise to make a 
pretty girl look anything buat 
pretty. For whom, my dears, do 
you dress? Do you imagine that, 
as a rule, men know or notice what 
you are wearing? Not once in 
fifty times. They notice a deli- 
cate hand or a pretty little foot, 
and they can tell what colour your 
hair is, and perhaps the colour also 
of your eyes—though this depends 
upon yourselves; but whether 
your dress is pink, or white, or 
blue, whether it is bouillonnéd, or 
gored, and how it is trimmed, 
men never think of observing, 
and could not tell if they did 
observe. Look as pretty at the 
seaside this autumn as you have 
looked in town this summer, and 
the average of wounded hearts 
will be well maintained; and the 
average is always higher in the 
country than in town. The weaker 
sex, which in affairs of the heart 
I take to be the male, falls in love 
equally as much in both places, 
only in the latter he forgets it 
sooner. Do you imagine that if 
Rosalind’s father had been reign- 
ing in his own palace instead of 
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keeping court in the Forest of Ar- 
den, she and Orlando would have 
been married, even supposing that 
Oliver had repented of his un- 
fraternal conduct some months 
sooner than he did repent? In 
the forest there was little else to 
do, and leisure is the friend of 
love. A little sport amongst the 
‘native burghers of the desert 
city,’ occasional attendance on 
the Duke, and a few controversies 
with his brother Jaques—for it 
seems pretty certain that the dia- 
logue between ‘ good Signor Love’ 
and ‘ good Monsieur Melancholy ’ 
was resumed—left a good deal 
of time on Orlando’s hands, and 
lying about under the trees by 
the side of the brook that brawled 
along the wood, writing verses was 
not the way to cure the passion. 
After this perilous occupation had 
been pursued for some little time, 
as a matter of course, Rosalind 
was idealised into an angel. 

Marriages, as we know, are 
made in heaven; but those preli- 
minaries which take place on 
earth are more smoothly managed 
in the country. Proposals are, 
of course, made everywhere. I 
know a man who seized the op- 
portunity of tendering his heart 
and hand during a journey down 
Piccadilly in a four-wheeled cab, 
and any one who knows how a 
‘growler’ rattles over the stones 
will appreciate the difficulties of 
the position, and the ardour which 
forced the avowal at such an in- 
opportune moment. It must be 
deeply-seated affection which so 
declares itself; but in the serene 
solitude of Margherita’s garden, 
with Nature placidly slumbering, 
what could Faust do ? 


* Notte d’ amor, tutta splendor, 
Begli astri d’ oro, O celeste voluta!’ 


he sings, and then necessarily 
follows the declaration, ‘T’ amo, 
t’ amo, t’ adoro!’ 
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But I have wandered too far 
afield, and there are still remarks 
to be made about certain inci- 
dents of the season in town. 


Since last I spoke of Covent 
Garden, things have certainly im- 
proved, as indeed it was natural 
that they should do on the arrival 
of Madame Patti and some of the 
principal artists, who were not in 
town when the season began. 

Let it be recorded that the im- 
presario has this year fulfilled the 
letter and spirit of his promises. 
We were promised three operas 
out of four—Gounod’s ‘Romeo e 
Giulietta,’ Rossini’s ‘ Semiramide,’ 
Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin, and Hé- 
rold’s ‘Le Pré uux Clercs.’ Three 
of them have been liberally pro- 
duced; and; as it happens, an 
opportunity has been afforded for 
lovers of French music to hear 
Hérold’s finest work at another 
house. ‘Semiramide’ was very 
gorgeously put upon the stage, 
and some wise men published an 
explanation that this was  be- 
cause Mr. Gye was going to pro- 
duce ‘ Aida’ next year — which 
was news to Mr. Gye when he 
read it. The performance, how- 
ever, was unsatisfactory. Neither 
Madame Vilda nor Mlle. Scalchi 
have sufficient fluency of voice to 
sing Rossini’s brilliant music ; they 
both lack a peculiar trick which 
Italian singers call agilita, and 
without which such a scena as 
‘Bel raggio,’ or a cavatina like 
‘Oh! come da quel di, loses its 
meaning. M. Faure’s Assur was 
the only valuable assumption, and 
by his splendid acting, as well as 
singing, he almost created an in- 
terest in the story. It would sur- 
prise many persons to hear that 
the system of the claque was in 
force at the opera houses; but a 
regular attendant cannot help sus- 
pecting—more than suspecting— 





that it isso. I ventured to hint 
to a very celebrated prima donna 
on one occasion, that the applause 
lavished on the vocalist who was 
singing did not strike me as being 
genuine; .and her smile at my 
innocence let me into a secret. 
Whether M. Faure has a claque or 
not, I cannot say; but he certainly 
does not need it. He is as earnest 
as he is gifted, and seems to me to 
pass all his time off the stage in 
singing scales ppp. 

It evidently puzzled the critics to 
know what to say about Gounod’s 
‘Romeo,’ played for the first time 
since 1867. They did not like to 
condemn it, containing, as it does, 
much that is extremely melodious, 
and some of the very best instru- 
mentation that the French com- 
poser has ever scored; but still 
they would not warmly approve a 
work which in many places is un- 
worthy of M. Gounod and of the 
subject he has chosen. A cast 
which included Madame Patti as 
Giulietta—I adopt the Italian, for 
the libretto hs little regard for 
Shakespeare—Signor Nicolini as 
Romeo, Mile. Bianchi as Stephano 
(who Stephano is, a Shakespearian 
student may seek to discover 
in vain. MM. Barbier and Carré 
invented him, and made him 
Romeo’s page), Signori Graziani, 
Cotogni, Bagagiolo, Capponi, &c. 
I made a tour round the first tier, 
where the critics have their boxes, 
between the acts, to discuss the 
opera and get opinions before they 
had been sugared for the morning 
papers. Altogether, despite the 
cast, there seemed to be disap- 
pointment. The ‘ Times’ admitted 
that it was pretty, but had never 
thought a great deal of it; and 
the ‘ News’ seemed to think much 
the same. The ‘ Observer’ vowed 
that it was commonplace, and the 
‘Standard’ said that he had been 
looking over the score and did not 
like it as well as he had expected. 






: 
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There are two numbers in it which 
have escaped popularity by a mar- 
vel, for they are infinitely superior 
to many of the favourite melodies 
to be found on every piano—Giu- 
lietta’s arietta in } time, ‘ Nella 
calma,’ which, however, would be 
found very difficult by ordinary vo- 
ealists, and Stephano’s song about 
the dove and the vulture, ‘ Ah! 
col nibbio micidiale,’ with a refrain 
in ? time—the melody is in }— 
‘Ah! mi credi, o bella,’ which 
ran in my head all next day. The 
love music which finishes Act II. 
is all delightful, though perhaps 
some of it may suggest remi- 
niscences of the garden scene in 
‘Faust, than which it is less 
smooth and fluent; indeed, the 
frequent changes of key and time 
seem to suggest that M. Gounod 
was seeking for inspiration rather 
than giving vent to the inspira- 
tion which had come to him 
unsought. The absolute finale, 
‘Dolcemente accarezzi ognor,’ is 
exquisitely beautiful, and the or- 
chestra reveals a charming theme 
which has been played and hinted 
at more than once during the first 
two acts. Madame Patti was at 
her best, and Signor Nicolini sat 
on the wall beneath her window— 
‘With Love’s light wings did I 
o’erperch the wall’ he says in the 
play; but at Covent Garden he 
was only halfway over—and made 
love to the most enchanting of 
prime donne, until we, who adore 
her, hated and longed to destroy 
him. As for the opera generally, 
I entirely agree with a remark 
which has been made elsewhere: 
‘Though somewhat strange, it is 
undoubtedly true that the com- 
poser’s own genius has militated 
against the success of this opera. 
If M. Gounod had not written 
“ Faust,” his “ Romeo” would have 
been accepted with much more 
cordiality ; but the latter, despite 
a great deal that is admirable, is 
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much inferior to the opera upon 
which M. Gounod’s fame securely 
rests, and the composer fails by 
comparison with himself.’ 

The chief incident of Madame 
Patti’s visit has certainly been her 
performance of Valentina in ‘ Les 
Huguenots.’ As nearly as so great 
an artist could fail in anything, 
she had failed in this character. 
To act the part alone would seem 
to require all the energies of a 
tragédienne, without any thought 
of singing, and yet the music is 
amongst the most difficult that a 
sane composer who understood the 
human voice ever wrote. But this 
year Madame Patti triumphed. In 
the first act Valentina has little to 
do except, in the finale, to express 
grief at Raoul’s scornful rejection 
of her hand; but in the second 
act the interest increases. How 
completely the great prima donna 
entered into the character was 
shown in the burst of reawakened 
love, ‘Ah! I’ ingrato d’ offesa mor- 
tale,’ where Valentina vows to 
watch over the life and honour of 
the lover who has broken her 
heart; and in the grand duet with 
Raoul she was superb. A grander 
situation has perhaps never been 
presented on the stage. Raoul has 
overheard the plot to massacre the 
Huguenots, and has heard the bless- 
ing invoked on the swords which 
are te be employed against all who 
profess his creed. Chivalry and 
devotion to the faith urge him to 
fly to warn and aid his brethren. 
‘ Vado a salvar gli amici,’ he cries, 
‘I mei fratei morir vegg’io;’ and 
when Valentina bids him stay, 
‘L’udirti é colpa’ is his stern 
reply. In an agony of despair lest 
he should perish, the truth is in- 
voluntarily forced from her. 


* Sappi, se muori, oimé! io pur morrd, 
Ah! resta, resta—io t’ amo!’ 


she cries; and then for a little life 
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of perfect bliss they forget every- 
thing but each other and their 
love. Suddenly the sound of the 
bell—the signal for the deed of 
terror—is heard, and all the awful 
truth flashes upon them. It is no 
time for vows of love and devotion. 
One duty is before Raoul—to pass to 
heaven with his friends. Valentina 
implores ; she clings to him, kneel- 
ing and grasping him desperately, 
as she urges him who is dearest 
to her not to fly to inevitable death ; 
but again the bell tolls. ‘ Ciel 
reggi il miocorraggio;’ and he looks 
from the window upon the ghastly 
scene below, ‘ Vedi di sangue piena 
e d’estinti 6 la Senna!’ and so, 
with one last prayer to Heaven 
and one kiss imprinted on the 
brew of Valentina, who now lies 
fainting at his feet, sword in hand 
he springs through the casement. 
To illustrate this—as noble a 
theme as ever inspired a musician 


to employ the gifts which Provi-, 


dence had bestowed upon him— 
Meyerbeer has written music of 
unsurpassable grandeur; but it is 
a tribute to his memory to say 
that, as we listen to Madame Patti, 
we forget his music altogether. 
This is not the paradox it seems to 
be at first sight. So entirely has he 
made clear the situation, and so 
entirely does Madame Patti ap- 
preciate and interpret him, that 
we enter too fully into the feelings 
of Valentina and her lover to per- 
mit thoughts to wander to a con- 
sideration of keys and modulations. 
Madame Patti is fully mistress of 
the situation and the music, which 
flows from her lips as the most 
natural utterance of her love and 
her despair. Signor Nicolini also 
deserves credit for his well-directed 
energy. And while praising the 
company at the Royal Italian 
Opera it would be unfair to omit 
mention of Mile. Albani. When 
a prima donna has once obtained 
acceptance, she has so much to do 
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in studying new parts, and in 
many other ways, that she rarely 
cares to occupy time in study of 
her art. Mlle. Albani is an ex- 
ception to this rule, and all who 
appreciate a conscientious endea- 
vour to do the best should do her 
honour. Last year her shake was 
extremely bad and uneven, and 
when she made her début in 
Margherita we expected that the 
jewel song would be spoiled by this 
imperfection, but the improvement 
displayed was wonderful. Mlle. 
Albani has not a natural shake, 
and under these circumstances it 
is especially difficult for a soprano 
to make a good shake; but she 
has laboured diligently, and finds 
her reward in the respect of all who 
admire her with discrimination. 
Anything in vocalisation more 
pure and sympathetic than Mlle. 
Albani’s top notes—G to B natural 
—is not to be imagined. She may 
still practise chromatic scales with 
advantage, as indeed how many 
vocalists may not ? 

While Madame Patti has steadily 
increased in favour, Madame 
Nilsson has steadily deteriorated ; 
and consequently, while the stalls 
and boxes at Covent Garden on 
Patti nights have been filled, there 
have been a good many gaps on 
Nilsson nights at Drury Lane. 
My friends the critics know this: 
some of them ignore it, some hint 
at it, and some gloss it over, but 
I am quite certain that the casual 
frequenters of Drury Lane feel 
and acknowledge what is to me 
a sad fact; for a few years ago I 
believed that Madame Nilsson 
could do nothing that was not 
perfect. It is really amusing to 
sit in a box near the stage and 
watch the faces of Sir Michael 
Costa and his band on _ those 
evenings when the Nilsson-Capoul 
version of the garden scene in 
‘ Faust’ is given ; for poor M. Gou- 
nod and his tempi are altogether 
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ignored. ‘I should like to drown the 
pair of them,’ was the aspiration 
confided to me after the third act 
one evening, by a functionary very 
closely associated with the per- 
formances at Drury Lane. I could 
forgive this, however, though I 
doubt if Sir Michael can, in his 
heart; but it is hard to forgive a 
prima donna, who has once shown 
exceptional capacity, for screaming 
and flinging herself about, and 
showing what an ordinary observer 
must take for jealousy, when another 
vocalist makes an effect. Madame 
Nilsson’s Elsa is altogether deficient 
in the delicacy and refinement 
which characterise Mlle. Albani, 
and a few years since Madame 
Nilsson almost rivalled Madame 
Patti! In ‘Mignon’ the other 
evening, for instance, Madame 
Nilsson could not let Mile. Sin- 
gelli sing Filina’s song in peace; 
but must needs throw about her 
hat, and stamp her feet, and fling 
herself into the chair by the fire— 
do anything, in short, to attract 
attention to herself, and spoil the 
chance of the poor little Belgian 
soprano, who was trying very hard 
to gain just a little favour in a 
very second-rate part, which, how- 
ever well played, could not have 
detracted at all from Madame 
Nilsson’s success. But no. Ma- 
dame Nilsson is a sort of feminine 
Sir Oracle, and when she is on the 
stage she must have it all to her- 
self, and if through the exertions 
of any one else in the cast, ‘some 
necessary feature of the play be 
then to be considered,’ why, so 
much the worse for the play. Of 
course I may be entirely mis- 
taken. Madame Nilsson may 
mean nothing of the kind, and I 
may be doing her injustice, in 
which case I very humbly beg her 
pardon. I have attended the 
operas regularly for so many years, 
however, and seen so much of 
artists and artist life, that I fancy 
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my interpretation of motives is 
not far wrong. 

Audiences have not been slow 
to appreciate such beauties as 
‘ Lohengrin’ contains,and it is very 
evident that many other composers 
have studied Herr Wagner’s score 
pretty closely. I seem to trace 
a considerable resemblance, for 
example, between the passage 
‘Volevo allora’ in the duet be- 
tween Lohengrin and Elsa, at the 
beginning of the third act, and 
the ‘Tu! tu sei gid’ of Valentina’s 
death scene, though the latter is 
more fluent and much more ex- 
pressive of the situation. The 
beginning of ‘ Candido fiore,’ from 
‘Il Talismano,’ is also clearly 
suggested by a motive heard oc- 
casionally in the orchestration of 
‘ Lohengrin, —immediately before 
he sings his farewell to the swan, 
and again before the Knight of 
the Graal asks Elsa to be his wife, 
if he conquers ‘Se in campo avrd.’ 
From the Farewell to the end of 
the first act, the music of ‘ Lohen- 
grin’ is very admirable, indeed 
few operas contain a more melo- 
dious number than the chorus in 
A major, ‘ Almo terror,’ sung as the 
swan glides away, and repeated 
afterwards in the same key, with 
richer instrumentation, in the 
words ‘ Miracol santo’; but then 
of this melody there are precisely 
thirteen bars. The finale to the 
first act, begun by Elsa ‘Lo dal 
l’umano accento,’ and, gradually 
swelling, increased till quintet 
and full chorus are employed, is a 
noble specimen of choral scoring, 
for voices and instruments, har- 
monious and melodious. As has 
been remarked, those parts of 
‘ Lohengrin ’ which approach most 
nearly to Herr Wagner’s pre- 
sent ideal are the most dis- 
tasteful to audiences. I should 
fancy that few converts to the 
latest development of Wagnerism 
have been made in this country, 
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and the German composer has ur- 
gent need to pray ‘Save me from 
my friends,’ for narrow-minded 
and short-sighted members of the 
musical world, Herr Dannreuther 
and company, contrive to injure 
Herr Wagner’s reputation very 
considerably by the ludicrously 
stupid papers they write in his 
praise. 

I had determined to go to Bay- 
reuth, thinking that the opening 
of the new opera house there 
would be an event worth assisting 
at, and that the readers of ‘London 
Society ’ might like to know some- 
thing about the ‘ Nibelungen Lied,’ 
which is not an opera exactly, but 
a ‘ Bihnenfestspiel.’ The news 
that the opening has been post- 
poned till next year is a relief, 
however, for a ‘ Biihnenfestspiel ’ 
which takes four days to get 
through would be rather exhaust- 
ing, and before the last day, when 
the ‘ Gétterdiimmerung’ is to be 
performed (the first, second, and 
third evenings are to be occupied 
with 1. Das Reingold; 2. Die 
Walkiire; 3. Siegfried), I fancy 
the mental balance, if not, indeed, 
the moral basis, of many amongst 
the audience will be tottering. 

I think that those who take 
an interest in things operatic, and 
read my gossip on the subject, 
will credit me with having cor- 
rectly estimated the claims of 
Mile. Belocca, who, it will be re- 
membered, was said to complete 
‘the trilogy of Italian art,’ in 
conjunction with Patti and Mali- 
bran. This member of the trilogy 
has sung Rosina twice or thrice, 
and Cherubino once, and then 
disappeared—to study, I hope. 
The idea of playing Cherubino 
when Madame Trebelli was in the 
company cannot be regarded as 
wise on the part of Mile. Belocca, 
and I can quite understand the 
favourite contralto readily con- 
senting to let the newcomer sing 
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the part. In the time to come, 
however, Mile. Belocca may be- 
come a valuable acquisition to 
a company. Mile. Chapuy has 
been fairly successful, and is, as 
all who are conversant with mu- 
sical matters in Paris discovered 
some time ago, a well-trained 
singer, with a voice pleasant in 
quality, when she does not force it, 
which she unfortunately sometimes 
does. I did not hear her on her 
first appearance, being particularly 
interested that evening in Mlle. 
Albani’s Gilda at the other house, 
but I met some of the Drury Lane 
band, who were in raptures. She 
was reported to sing scales per- 
fectly, running up to the F in alt 
with ease and unfailing accuracy. 
She could burst out /fortissimo in 
her top notes as Madame Nilsson 
does, or swell them out from the 
most delicate pianissimo after the 
manner of Mile. Albani. There 
was a little gloss on these state- 
ments, I found, when she sang 
again, but, though certainly not a 
gem of the first water, she has 
talent and ability. Mlle. Varesi 
is, however, far away the best of 
the débutantes, and she sang Amina 
one night to a scanty house in a 
manner which I never heard sur- 
passed, and acted moreover with 
an earnestness and delicacy rarely 
seen upon the stage; indeed, when 
with a cry of joy, ‘Io ti ritrovo, 
Elvino!’ she throws herself into 
her lover’s arms, there were tears 
in the eyes of a cynical critic who 
does what little he can in the 
cause of the art he loves by telling 
unbiassed truth in the pages of a 
popular magazine. 


An unpretentious, but very in- 
teresting, collection of drawings has 
been on exhibition at the Egyp- 
tian Hall—the Black and White; 
and it is to be hoped that young 
ladies, and, for the matter of that, 
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students generally, who pass the 
summer mornings in sketching 
scenes in the places to which 
their trip takes them, have not 
neglected so excellent an oppor- 
tunity of seeing what a master 
of his art can do with a bit of 
charcoal anda rough sheet of paper. 

See Mr. MacWhirter’s charcoal 
picture of ‘The Snowdrift,’ and 
look at the donkey, upto his knees 
in snow. I protest you can al- 
most see him shiver, and yet it 
is but a rough and hasty sketch. 
Mr. Barnard has drawn Henry 
Irving in the churchyard scene 
in ‘Hamlet,’ and has caught the 
likeness of the actor’s face, and 
hands—for the hands play a very 
important part in Mr. Irving’s in- 
terpretations of character. The 
face, however, is not particularly 
expressive. I mean to say that I 
have seen this act many times, 
and cannot guess what part of the 
speech over Yorick’s skull Ham- 
let is speaking. Mr. Croft’s draw- 
ing of the ‘Market Place, Domo 
d’Ossola ’—in sepia, I think, but 
have omitted to mark my cata- 
logue—is remarkable ‘for the 
boldness and precision of the 
colouring. There isa comic sketch 
by Mr. J. 8. Sullivan, a genuine 
humorist—‘ Settle down to that, 
Gentlemen.’ It would seem that 
some gentlemen—not very young 
gentlemen — from the City had 
been fired with ambition to row a 
race, and what they are to settle 
down to, by order of their ‘ coach,’ 
is a training canter along the tow- 
path. They are not used to rapid 
exercise, however, and there is one 
stout member of the crew puffing 
laboriously along, his ardour in 
the pursuit of boating percep- 
tibly diminishing. If Mr. Sullivan 
is a young man, he ought to make 
a mark. 

I hope that no good works 
have been excluded to make room 
for the shapeless young woman 
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with impossible hair in the 
dry-point sketch ‘ Good-night,’ 
or for the leering abortion ‘ Ve- 
nus & la Ceinture’; but bad pic- 
tures will creep into all exhibi- 
tions, and a visitor can hardly 
complain of a gallery which con- 
tains such a sketch as Mr. Colin 
Hunter’s charcoal ‘ Shrimping.’ 
Notice the manner in which the 
water on the sand is indi- 
cated. It is low tide, and the 
sands are wet, still you can ‘tell 
exactly how far the wash of the 
last ripple has made its way, 
though it is shown by just one 
line; but then each line is pre- 
cisely in its proper place. There 
is no cleverer work in the exhi- 
bition than this, nor, indeed, does 
it seem possible to do more with 
the materials employed. 

One knows what would be a fa- 
vourite occupation in the neigh- 
bourhood of the stream over which 
Mr. G. D. Leslie’s ‘Ferryman’s 
Daughter’ plies her craft. If Mr. 
Leslie will be kind enough to 
send me a hint, I can insure his 
protégée one good and regular cus- 
tomer. Mr. Herkomer’s stained 
wood decorations (324) are not 
in his best manner. The left leg 
of the figure on the left is deci- 
dedly out of drawing. I am glad 
to sec Mr. Giberne’s illustration 
to ‘The Maid of Sker’ (348), as 
every one will be who has fol- 
lowed old Dyo Liewellyn’s story 
as set down by Mr. Blackmore. 


There is always something to 
study and enjoy at the French 
and Flemish—or rather the Con- 
tinental—Gallery in Pall Mall; 
but it is pleasant to observe that 
the difference in merit between 
native and foreign galleries is 
much less than it used to be. 
There can be no doubt that of 
late years our painters have made 
a stride, and in delicacy and re- 
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finement the average artist of our 
own school is not at all behind 
his foreign confrére. M. Vollmar 
has spoilt a good picture, ‘ Pre- 
paring for School,’ by the vulgarity 
of a detail. A sister is hearing 
her younger brother his lessons, 
and the scholar is evidently posed. 
There is sound painting here, only 
M. Vollmar unfortunately had 
some gold leaf in his studio, and 
plastered a little on the edges of 
a book, and a little more on a 
workbox. M. Daubigny has an 
admirably rendered country scene, 
‘ Lake Guillemin, Normandy,’ and 
M. Moreau has a picture, ‘ A Wood- 
side Ramble,’ which, I think, sur- 
passes in badness any picture at 
Burlington House. Anything more 
irritating than the smirking face of 
the girl in pink has rarely been put 
on canvas. ‘Behind the Scenes,’ 
by M. Ribera, is a very creditable 
work. The scenes we are behind 
are at a circus. An équestrienne 
has fallen from her horse, and is 
being carried out. of the tent, ac- 
companied by the doctor and a 
throng of her companions in their 
brightly-spangled dresses. The 
picture of the exhibition, however, 
is M. Géréme’s ‘La Danse du 
Sabre,’ an Oriental girl, with a 
sabre balanced or her head, dancing 
to the music of dusky musicians 
for the edification of her master 
and his friends. The subject is a 
happy one, and it is treated as 
perhaps only M. Géréme could 
treat it, with a brilliant perfection 
of draughtsmanship and colouring. 
I notice M. de Joughe’s ‘ Les Deux 
Amies,’ not in consequence of its 
merit, but as a specimen of the 
average picture which contents 
many French painters. It is the 
careless and crude work of a man 
who could paint if he chose. The 


black velvet of the dress is fair in 
texture, but look, for instance, at 
the girl’s right foot—a flat smudge. 
Such pictures as this injure the 
reputation of French art in this 
country, and had better be kept at 
home. M. Brutt sends a good 
work in ‘The Runaway Appren- 
tice,’ a mother bringing back to 
his master an embryo cobbler who 
has found the manufacture of 
boots distasteful to him. ‘Misery’ 
and ‘Splendour’ are two works 
by M. Duez, the latter representing 
a girl, gorgeously attired in silk 
and velvet, with hair severely 
dyed, holding a white puppy in 
her jewelled hand; and the former 
is a wretched old woman standing 
in the snow. I object to the blain 
on her withered old cheek: it is 
not the province of art to disgust. 
It is a pity that M. Schlesinger’s 
‘Mandolin Player’ has such a 
sadly deformed finger—the third 
—on her left hand; otherwise she 
makes an agreeable picture. How 
many painters have shown us 
different conversations carried on 
in the ‘Language of Flowers,’ a 
language so expressive as to be 
understood everywhere. I do not 
understand it myself, at least not 
the special signification of different 
flowers; but I know quite well 
what the young people whom M. 
Kaulbach has painted are saying 
to each other, and that little scrap 
of conversation reveals a long 
story. The picture is low in tone, 
and not free from carelessness of 
drawing—the girl’s mouth, for 
instance; and as she will probably 
very soon be kissed, it is to be 
regretted that her lips are not 
more shapely. 

And now, wishing all my readers 
the pleasantest of holidays, I must 
close. {APIER. 
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